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THE RONDEAU. 
L 


The Rondeau is—if you’ve forgot— 
A trifling, minor thing; no plot 
To win the world’s admiring eye 
As to the Epic’s majesty, 
Or wealth of Sonnet; written not 


As when with frenzied haste and blot 
The Poet pours his Ballad, hot 
From lovesick brain—a jeu d’esprit 
The Rondeau is: 


And though one may not bate a jot 
Of all the points the rules allot— 
The thirteen lines, the catch-words 
three, 
The double rhyme, the symmetry— 
From this example judge not what 
The Rondeau is! 


II. 


’Tis out of vogue, the censors cry, 
A fashion of a day gone by, 
When high-bred dame and gallant 
beau 
Dallied within the silken show, 
The bonds of ancient chivalry; 


Dobson, Lang, Henley, skilled to try 
Old modes, have wrought it gracefully, 
But with new men new methods, so 
’Tis out of vogue: 


My friend, so long as you or I 
Cherish a thing, it cannot die; 
Flowers out of fashion long ago 
Do still in careless gardens blow. 
Pluck one and look—and tell me why 
’Tis out of vogue! 
H. Raphoe. 


THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 

I live in a house of four walls and 
a roof 

I keep from my Romany kindred 
aloof, 

a fall-back am I from the Kings 
of the Road, 

I dare not return to my ancient 
abode 
Out-of-doors. 


And 


For 


And 
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I mope and I moil for my clothes and 
my bread, 
For a floor for my feet and a roof for 


my head, 

But, O, I am proud of my kindred that 
roam 

Without any home and yet ever at 


home 
Out-of-doors! 


And now and again I am called, and I 
know 

Who is waiting, and where, and right 
gladly I go, 

And I laugh and I drink and I dance 
and I sing, 

And my heart is as light as a bird on 
the wing 

Out-of-doors! 

Charles Dalmon. 
The Academy. 


BY THE WEIR. 

Slow stirs the boat; beneath the cool 
Clear water sways the ribboned weed; 

The large-eyed fish across the pool 
Poise, dart, and poise, and give no 

heed. 

The distant woods are dim with haze, 
The merry swallows flicker near; 

And o’er the flashing waterways 
Murmurs and drips the lazy weir. 


The reed beside me stirs and shakes 
His tufted head, how fresh and 
strong! 

And in my drowsy memory wakes 
An old and half-forgotten song. 
And all the books I mean to write, 
And all the fame that I would win, 

And all uneasy dreams take flight, 
And leave my heart at peace within. 


Ah me! but we forget to live! 
We sell sweet days for wealth and 
pride; 
And when we have no more to give. 
The soul is still unsatisfied! 
Well, I have labored, I have planned; 
For once my plans, my labors cease. 
God lays to-day a loving hand 
Upon my shoulder, saying “Peace!” 
A. C. Benson. 



























It is but one more proof of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s superiority to mere “poli- 
tics” that he should have dared to raise 
the question of the American marriage 
and divorce laws. Presidents of the 
United States, as a rule, have Con- 
gress so absorbingly on their hands, 
and are so encroached upon by the 
business of patronage and of party 
manipulation, that public questions in 
which no one but the people is inter- 
ested, and which cannot be twisted to 
any electioneering advantage, are apt 
to be let comprehensively alone with 
a facility such as even we in England 
barely compass. Of the two charac- 
ters that meet in an American Presi- 
dent, the character of party leader and 
the character of national leader, it is 
generally the latter that has to take 
the subordinate place. Mr. Roosevelt, 
I believe, has done more than most 
of his predecessors to preserve a bal- 
ance between the two sets of presiden- 
tial functions that has added to the 
authority of each. He is never so 
much of a Republican as to forget that 
he is also President of the United 
States, and his healthy partisanship 
and practicality save him from the yet 
grosser error of ignoring the means by 
which he was elected to his high office, 
the conditions and understanding on 
which he holds it, or the objects to 
which he is rightly expected to apply 
its prerogatives. There is not much 
danger of a President failing to remem- 
ber and fulfil these latter responsibtli- 
ties; he is too sharply and insistently 
reminded of their reality at the very 
first sign of any tendency to evade 
or overlook them. The danger is rather 
that he should yield too easily to their 
exigencies and never strike out at large 
beyond the narrow and narrowing 
bounds of party. An excursion, there- 
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fore, such as this of Mr. Roosevelt in 
the matter of the marriage and divorce 
laws, has a value of its own irrespec- 
tive of whatever may be its practical 
issue. It helps to import into public 
discussion a fresh and unwonted spa- 
ciousness, to establish the juster pro- 
portion of things, and to broaden and 
clarify the national outlook. Clearly 
it is not as the head of a party, but as 
the representative of all the people, as 
one who feels himself entitled by his 
office to press upon the attention of his 
countrymen problems that lie beyond 
the capricious scope of politics, and 
yet are deeply related to the general 
welfare of society, that Mr. Roosevelt 
has brought the question on the carpet. 
There is, indeed, no political issue in- 
volved in it, and no party gain to be 
won from it. In his special Message 
to Congress on January 30th, Mr. 
Roosevelt states the bare and sufficient 
facts. No statistics of marriage and 
divorce, he observes, have been col- 
1886, and he asks from 
Congress such legislation as will au- 
thorize their compilation. There is a 
wide-spread conviction, he remarks, 
that the divorce laws are dangerously 
lax and indifferently administered in 
some States, and that the result is “a 
diminishing regard for the sanctity of 
the marriage tie.” His immediate aim 
is an official inquiry to bring out the 
facts. His ultimate hope is that, with 
these facts to guide them, the several 
States of the Union may be induced to 
co-operate in the enactment of uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws. 

It will be seen that in this statement 
of his purposes Mr. Roosevelt, rightly, 
as it seems to me, turns his back on 
the idea of bringing the domestic rela- 
tions within the province of the Fed- 
eral legislature It would, of course, 


lected since 
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have been better had the Constitution 
reserved to Congress the right of legis- 
lating on marriage and divorce for the 
entire Union, just as it reserved to 
Congress the power to lay and collect 
taxes, to coin money, to fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures, and to 
enact a national bankruptcy law. As 
no such reservation was made, each 
State is free to regulate marriage and 
divorce in its own way, and this free- 
dom can only be abridged or annulled, 
can only be taken away from the 
States and transferred to Congress, by 
a Constitutional amendment.  Practi- 
eally there is only one way of amend- 
ing the American Constitution. Con- 
gress, by a two-thirds vote in each 
House, prepares and proposes the re- 
quired amendments; but they do not 
take effect, they cannot be incorporated 
in the organic law of the land, until 
ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. This is a tedi- 
ous process at best, even when there is 
absolute unanimity as to the scope and 
object of the alteration needed. When 
no such unanimity exists—and I doubt 
whether any State would willingly sur- 
render its local liberty in matters of 
marriage and divorce to the unfettered 
discretion of Congress—changing the 
American Constitution becomes little 
less than a sheer impossibility. It is 
thirty-five years since any amendment 
was proposed and ratified, and except 
as the result of some great national 
cataclysm, I do not expect to see the 
experiment tried again. Mr. Roose- 
velt, therefore, shows good judgment 
in attempting nothing heroic, and in 
confining his efforts to the discovery 
and presentation of the facts, and to 
the manufacture of a publie opinion 
that may gradually impress upon the 
several States the advantages of uni- 
formity. 


It is, of course, the uncontrollable 


liberty of the States that is at the root 
of the chaos of divergences and contra- 
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dictions presented by the American 
marriage and divorce laws. State pride 
and patriotism almost make it a point 
of honor that each local legislature, on 
all conceivable subjects, should have a 
policy of its own, and not tamely re- 
produce the enactments of other com- 
munities. A sort of rivalry in legisia- 
tive experiment is generated by the 
close juxtapositions of the Federal sys- 
tem, by its multiplication of competi- 
tive loyalties, and the pitting of State 
against State in a vast law-making 


tourney. And some of the States are 
very primitive, very unsettled, very 
Western. Their legislators combine 


extreme inexperience with an extreme 
passion for social and political empirics. 
They have all the defective altruism of 
the stock, and a faith in the capacity 
of laws to make a new heaven and a 
new earth at least once a session that 
we for the most part have outgrown. 
The kind and quantity of the legisla- 
tion passed by the local State Assem- 
blies in America has to be examined to 
be conceivable. Laws inscribing the 
Ten Commandments on the Statute 
Books, laws abolishing—not merely 
regulating, but abolishing—immorality, 
gambling, vice, Sunday drinking, cig- 
arette smoking for boys, and so on; 
curfew laws to drive minors off the 
streets at the stroke of nine; laws that 
have all the paternalism of the fif- 
teenth century and the Arcadian sim- 
plicity of the age of gold—flow without 
seeming effort from these untram- 
melled and romantic legislators. The 
past weighs with them not at all; of 
traditions they have none; their guides 
are the local sentiment of people like 
unto themselves, their own elementary 
freshness of heart and emotion, which 
is one of nature’s gifts to Americans, 
and that infectious sense of all things 
being possible that propagates itself so 
easily in their buoyant atmosphere. I 
know not where, outside the French 
Revolution, you will find so curious a 




















union of practicality, idealisrfi, and 
cheerful contempt for all experience as 
in some of the American State legis- 
latures. They rush, with careless and 
instinctive enthusiasm, along that 
most fatal of routes—the political short 
cut; producing for every abuse an in- 
stantaneous and annihilating remedy, 
poulticing and plastering the ills of so- 
ciety one by one, with never a sus- 
picion of how it may all react on the 
general tone of the body politic, of 
what may be its remoter consequences, 
or of the inseparably linked complexi- 
ties of human affairs. To men of 
such propensities, and worked upon by 
the atmospheric influences at which I 
have glanced, no field can be more in- 
viting or more crowded with opportuni- 
ties than that of marriage and divorce. 
A bold occupation and development of 
it has come all the easier to Americans 
through their ingrained and impreg- 
nable indifference to theological consid- 
erations, through their intense individ- 
ualism, and through their easy-going, 
sometimes misguided, often over-indul- 
gent, but none the less genuine sense 
of chivalry. They are honorably am- 
bitious to diffuse as much individual 
freedom and happiness, and to pre- 
vent as much unhappiness, as possible; 
and the ambition is one which operates 
with peculiar force whenever the com- 
fort or peace of mind of women is in 
question. It is, perhaps, more than 
anything else, with a view to promot- 
ing the welfare of women, and to as- 
serting their right to a social and legal 
equality with men, that the American 
divorce laws have been framed in a 
spirit of such pronounced liberality. 
And in these days, when law-makers 
are more criticized than thanked, it is 
pleasant to record that American 
women have marked their sense of this 
legislative solicitude in a highly prac- 
tical and gratifying fashion. More 
than eighty per cent. of the petitions 
for divorce are presented by women, 
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and it is probably not overstating the 
case to say that the bulk of feminine 
opinion is adverse to any far-reaching 
change in the present laws. 

Of the two main divisions into which 
Mr. Roosevelt’s enterprise falls, the pas- 
sage of a uniform Marriage Law will 
be the less difficult. That is not be- 
cause the present marriage laws are 
less conflicting than the present divorce 
laws, but because the differences, ex- 
cept at one or two points, do not in- 
volve grave matters of principle. 
Practically all the States agree in not 
prescribing any special form of cere- 
mony. Broadly speaking, any mar- 
riage celebrated according to the rites 
of any religious society is valid 
throughout the Union. In all States, 
except two, a civil or religious cere- 
mony is optional. Only four States 
maintain the dual system of banns or 


license. Some States require three 
witnesses, others two, and others, 


again, are content with one. In a still 
larger number witnesses are dispensed 
with altogether. In a few States the 
celebrant is directed or authorized to 
administer the oath and cross-examine 
the parties as to their legal right to 
marry. There is an equal latitude per- 
mitted in the choice of a celebrant. In 
New York any clergyman, or the min- 
ister of any religion, is competent to 
solemnize. So is “any religious so- 
ciety”; so, too, is the leader of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture in New York 
City; any justice or judge of a court 
of record or municipal court, any po- 
lice justice or police magistrate of a 
city, any justice of the peace, any 
mayor, any recorder, or any alderman. 
In Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
justices of the peace may only offi- 
ciate if, in addition, they hold the post 
of city or town clerk, or city registrar, 
or if they have been specially com- 
missioned to conduct the marriage ser- 
vice by the Governor. Nobody in Mas- 
sachusetts—I believe the provision to 
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be unique—is qualified to solemnize un- 
less he can read and write English. In 
Maine women may be authorized by 
the Governor to officiate. Some States 
restrict the performance of the reli- 
gious ceremony to ministers dwelling 
in the State, while in Louisiana any 
clergyman, “whether a of the 
United States or not,” is competent 
to conduct the marriage service. A 
minister to file 
and good 


citizen 


few States require a 
credentials of ordination 
standing, and in Ohio he must be in 
possession of a license from a county 
judge of probate. In several States 
it is expressly provided that if the cele- 
brant declares himself, rightly or 
wrongly, to be properly authorized, the 
marriage Here and there 
county supervisors and the speakers of 
the State House and Senate are compe- 
tent to officiate. There is a good deal 
of divergence in connection with the 
time, form, and manner in which the 
record of the marriage is to be made, 
but the divergence turns mainly on un- 
important details. Some States, how- 
ever, make no provision on the subject. 


is valid. 


In the same way the practice of the 
States in regard to licenses varies con- 
siderably. Some States have laid down 
no rules whatever on the matter, and 
in others it is specifically stated that 
no license is necessary. The majority, 
while requiring a license, differ among 
themselves as to when the application 
should be filed, what opportunity 
be given for the filing of ob- 
the license should be 
whether’ or affidavits 
accompany application, 


should 
jections, when 
issued, not 
should the 

which official should take charge of the 
business, and other more or less insig- 
nificant not until we 
reach the question of “the competent 
age to contract” that any difference of 
moment is discoverable. Thir- 


minutia. It is 


real 


teen States make no provision on this 
point; nine have fixed the age at eigh- 
teen 


for a man and sixteen for a 
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woman; eight at eighteen and fifteen; 
five at seventeen and fourteen; five 
again at sixteen and fourteen; four at 
fourteen and twelve; three at twenty- 
one and eighteen; two at eighteen and 
eighteen; one at fourteen and thirteen; 
and one at sixteen and _ thirteen. 
Twenty-three States require the con- 
sent of the parent or guardian if the 
man is under twenty-one and the 
woman under eighteen; fourteen re- 
quire it if either is under twenty-one; 
two if either is under eighteen; two if 
the woman is under eighteen; one if 
the man is under twenty-one and the 
woman under sixteen; one if either is 
under sixteen; and eight States dis- 
pense altogether with such restrictions. 
Even more striking are the differences 
Consan- 


, 


over “prohibited degrees.’ 
guinity is a bar to matrimony all over 
the Union and some States extend the 
prohibition to illegitimate as well as 
legitimate relationship. Twenty-five 
States pronounce marriage within cer- 
tain degrees of affinity null and void. 
Sixteen States forbid first cousins to 
marry, while three place a like veto 
on lunatics and epileptics. Marriages 
between whites and negroes are pro- 
hibited in twenty-six States; between 
whites and Mongolians in six; and be- 
tween whites and Indians in four. 

On paper and at first sight these dif- 
ferences and contrasts seem imposing 
enough, but, closely examined they do 
not put the possibility of reconcilia- 
tion quite out of court. Some of them, 
it will be noticed, are purely formal 
and mechanical; others exist not be- 
cause uniformity is objected to on 
principle, but because no effort has yet 
been made to attain it; others, again, 
are due to the prevalence in certain 
States of conditions that do not obtain, 
and need not, therefore, be provided 
against elsewhere—such, for instance, 
as the laws forbidding marriages be- 
tween whites and negroes, Chinese and 
Indians; and except, perhaps, for the 














prohibition on the marriage of first 
cousins, there is no difference that in- 
volves any question of principle so 
vital as not to admit of adjustment 
compromise. This prohibition 
would, no doubt, have to disappear 
from any law that it was hoped to 
make acceptable to all the States, but 
I do not imagine that the States which 
have adopted it would raise many diffi- 
Some, at 


and 


culties over its surrender. 
any rate, have only written it on the 
Statute Book they knew it 
could easily be evaded, and that first 
cousins bent on marriage 
had only to cross the borders into a 
more less scientific State 
to carry out their purpose. The great- 
est abuse of all in the American mar- 
riage laws is that in nearly half the 
States they have been construed by the 
and not “‘manda- 


because 
who were 


generous or 


’ 


courts as “directory,’ 
tory.” In Hampshire it 
cifically provided that 
together and acknowledging each other 
as husband and wife for a space of 
three years, or until the death of one 
of them, are to be held legally mar- 
twenty-three 


New is spe- 


persons living 


ried; and in, I believe, 
other States the courts have sanctioned 
“common law marriages.” Until that 
most grave and pernicious defect is 
remedied, until it is rigorously decreed 
that no marriage contracted within the 
borders of a State is valid unless all 
the forms and conditions prescribed by 
the laws of that State have been com- 
plied with, the first essentials of any 
real improvement are wanting. That 
one sovereign State should utterly dis- 
regard the laws of another sovereign 
State is one of the beauties of the 
Federal system to which time has ac- 
customed us; but that it should suffer 
its own laws to be flouted by its own 
citizens, and within its own jurisdic- 
tion, seems an almost needless excess 
of anarchy. One of the first points 


with which a uniform law would have 
to concern itself would be to make all 
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What those 
possible 


its provisions mandatory. 
provisions would be it is 
within certain limits to forecast. A 
law such as every State in the Union 
felt itself able to adopt would un- 
doubtedly make a civil or religious 
ceremony optional, would license every 
minister appointed or ordained accord- 
ing to the usages of his denomination 
to conduct the marriage 
conformity with the rites of that de- 
nomination, would require the presence 


service in 


of at least to witnesses, would prob- 
ably provide for the appointment of a 
new official, like our English registrar, 
to perform civil marriages, collect sta- 
tistics, and superintend the observance 
of the iegal conditions as to length of 
notice, term of residence, the filing of 
objections, &c., would be not unlikely to 
fix the “competent age to contract” at 
eighteen for a man and sixteen for a 
woman, and to abolish the legal require- 
ment of the parent’s or guardian’s con- 
sent, would assuredly forbid marriages 
between whites and persons of color, 
might well prevent the marriage of epi- 
would establish 


leptics and lunatics, 


and endorse the usual “prohibited de- 


, 


grees,” and would be almost certain to 
adopt the principle of legitimatio per 
subsequens matrimonium. 

It is at that 
such a law would win a really national 
assent. On the other hand it is diffi- 
cult even to imagine a law that would 
reconcile the divergent views of all the 
States on divorce. The divorce ques- 
tion and all its offshoots 
arouse, for one thing, an intensity of 
emotion and prejudice far greater in 
volume, and more heated in quality, 
than any that is concentrated on the 
regulation of marriage; and for another, 
it is in the field of divorce that Ameri- 
ean legislators have tried their most 
daring experiments, and produced the 
most contradictory results. From 
South Carolina, which grants no abso- 
lute divorces, and makes no provision 


any rate conceivable 


complex 
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for Tennessee where, 


after a year’s residence, divorce may 


separation, to 


be granted on twelve different grounds, 
every variety of opinion has found ex- 
The dif- 
ferences not merely in the actual pro- 


pression in the Statute Book. 


visions of the laws, but still more con- 


spicuously in the spirit behind them, 
are so fundamental as to make even 
approximate uniformity appear unat- 


tainable. Bigamy and physical inea- 
pacity are the only causes which all 
the States without exception agree in 
regarding as grounds either for divorce 
or annulment of marriage; but even 
here there are reservations to be made. 
Iowa holds a bigamous marriage to be 
the have 
death of the 


Another 


valid if parties cohabited 
the 
band or 
that 
the 
their lifetime; 
clares that 


former hus- 
State 


brought by 


since 
wife. insists 
action may only be 
husband or wife during 
third State 


husband or 


former 


and a de- 


anyone whose 


wife has been absent for five years, 


and is not known to be living, 
lawfully 
In all States, except South Carolina, 
adultery is held to be a 


Colorado includes under this 


may 
contract a second marriage. 
ground for 
divorce. 
term 
and in 


“immoral or criminal conduct,” 


Kentucky it embraces “such 
lewd and lascivious behavior as proves 
the wife to be unchaste without actual 
Some States, 
while the 
band for the adultery of his wife, will 
the wife for 
the 


proof of act of adultery.” 


granting a divorcee to hus- 


only grant a divorce to 


“living in adultery” by husband; 


but the vast majority of States treat 
both parties in this regard alike. In 
forty States conviction or imprison- 


ment for a felony entitles the innocent 
party to a divorce, and in four States 
it annuls the marriage. So far as five 
States the 
may have taken place before the mar- 
riage; if concealed at the time of the 
marriage it is still a valid for 
of the the 


are concerned conviction 


cause 


some States 


divorce. In 
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mere fact of conviction is enough; in 
others the convicted person must have 
been sentenced to one, two, three, five, 
At least 
two States refuse to divorce on 


or seven years’ imprisonment. 
these 
grounds if the conviction has been ob- 
either the 
In one State, if 
the convicted person is pardoned by the 


tained by the evidence of 


husband or the wife. 


Governor before being sent to the peni- 
tentiary, his or her conjugal rights are 
restored; in another a pardon makes no 
North the 
indicted flees 


difference. In Carolina, if 


husband is for felony, 
the States, and does not return within 
one year, his wife may secure an abso- 
lute 


ginia, 


divorce. In Louisiana and Vir- 
the 
if the 
for felony, 
State two 


holds forgery to be a ground for di- 


sume relief is open to the 


husband wife, after conviction 


absents herself from the 


for years. Pennsylvania 


vorce when the conviction is followed 
by a sentence of more than two years’ 
Rhode 


one found guilty of murder or arson 


imprisonment. In Island any- 


is deemed to be civilly dead, and his 


or her marriage becomes ipso facto 


voidable. Louisiana grants a divorce 


when either party has suffered “con- 


demnation to ignominious punishment.” 
Forty-three States agree that cruelty 
another is a for 


in one form or cause 


divorcee. In Vermont it means “in- 
tolerable severity in either of the par- 
and in Alabama 
“attended with 


health, or when there is reasonable ap- 


ties,”’ actual violence 


danger to life or 


prehension of such violence.” In New 


Hampshire, when either party “so 


treats the other as seriously to injure 
health or endanger reason,” it is cru- 
elty. If a Kentucky husband habitu- 
ally behaves towards his wife for not 


than six months “in such cruel 


inhuman manner as to indicate a 


less 
and 
settled aversion to her or to destroy per- 
manently her peace or happiness,” or 
if his treatment of her proves that he 
by “an 


is possessed outrageous tem- 
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per,” he may be divorced. In North 
Carolina cruelty is such treatment of 
the wife as “renders her condition in- 
tolerable or burdensome.” Tennessee 
regards cruelty as, among other things, 
an “attempt upon the life of husband 
or wife by poison, or any other means 
showing malice,” while in the same 
State the wife may secure a divorce 
if her husband’s conduct “is such us 
renders it unsafe or improper for her 
to cohabit with him and be under his 
dominion and control,” or if he offers 
indignities to her person as to 
“render her condition intolerable.” 
Louisiana includes “public defamation 
by one of the other” among the cruel- 
ties that justify total divorce. In 
Texas all treatment, excesses, and out- 


such 


rages that are “of such a nature as to 
render their living together insupport- 
valid grounds for divorce. 
for 


are 
offers 
“whether by 
other 


able” 
absolute divorce 


the use of per- 


Arizona 
cruelty, 
sonal violence or means.” In 
Indiana either party may obtain a sep- 
aration @ mensa et thoro when there is 
proof forthcoming of “such constant 
strifes as render their living together 
intolerable.” Utah defines cruelty as 
the length 
“of causing injury or 
great mental distress,” California, 
Colorado, and North Dakota practically 
re-echo the definition, while Florida ex- 
cels them all by making “the habitual 
indulgence of violent and ungovernable 
a ground for absolute divorce. 
the exception of 
and South Caro- 


for 


any treatment that goes to 
bodily 
and 


great 


temper” 

All the States, with 
New York and North 
desertion as a 
absolute divorce. Here again there are 
almost as many interpretations given 
to the word as there are States. In 
twenty-one States it means wilful ab- 


lina, treat cause 


sence for one year; in twelve for two 
years; in twelve more for three years; 
and in two for five years. “Absence 
without word” for a period of three, 


five, seven. or ten years is also con- 
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strued as desertion; so in some States 
is the refusal of either party to co- 
habit; so is vagrancy by the husband; 
so is voluntary separation for five 
years; so, too, is the joining of any re- 
ligious sect that denounces marriage as 
unlawful. In Tennessee a tinge of pa- 
triotism seems to color the local defini- 
tion of desertion. It is described as be- 
ing, in part, the refusal of the wife to 
live in or move into the State with her 
husband. Thirty-nine States have con- 
stituted drunkenness a ground for ab- 
solute divorce, three for separation, 
seven make no mention of it, and in 
one, Kentucky, it is held to annul the 
marriage. Habitual drunkenness for 
one year is sufficient in twelve States; 
three States; and 
for two years in The remain- 
der attach no time-limit to 
the adjectives “confirmed,” “habitual,” 
condi- 


for three years in 
one, 
special 
“gross.”” Tennessee makes it a 
tion that the habit shall have been con- 
tracted after marriage, and Texas adds 
that it must be such as “to render liv- 
In Ken- 
husband 
wasting 


ing together insupportable. 
tucky, the 
must be “accompanied by a 
of his estate” before the wife can ob- 
tain relief, whereas the husband may 


drunkenness by 


have the marriage annulled if the wife 


habitual drunkenness 


is a victim to 
for not less than a 
if both husband and wife have given 
way to intoxication, neither can obtain 
a divorce on that ground. California 
describes habitual drunkenness as “that 
degree of intemperance from the use of 
intoxicating drinks which disqualifies 
the person a great portion of the time 
from properly attending to business, or 
which would reasonably inflict a cause 
of great mental anguish” on the inno- 
Drunkenness in Nevada 
only becomes a ground for divorce 
when it incapacitates the drunkard 
for the support of his family. In 
three States the law brackets drunken- 
ness with the excessive use of opium, 


year. In Georgia, 


eent party. 
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chloral, cocaine, morphia, and similar 
drugs. 

Neglect to provide—called in 
States “neglect” simply, in 
“gross neglect of duty,” and in others 
by such adjectives as 


some 
others 


accompanied 
cruel, wanton, and persistent—justifies 
absolute divorce in twenty-seven States 
and separation in four. In seven of 
the twenty-seven States the 
must have continued for one year, in 
two for two years, and in one for three 
years. In the remainder no time is 
stated. Some States insist that there 
must be refusal as well as neglect to 
provide, and Colorado holds that suit 
can only be maintained on this ground 
against the husband if he is in good 
health. In six States “force, coercion, 
fraud, want of consent, duress,” are 
causes for divorce, and in thirty-eight 
for annulment, though in seventeen of 
the thirty-eight they may be ratified 
by the act of the plaintiff, 
ratification will be accepted as a per- 


neglect 


and the 
fect defence. Pregnancy before or at 
the time of the marriage, unknown to 
the husband, and without his agency, 
is a ground for divorce in twenty-two 
States, but not in Iowa if the husband 
at the time of the marriage had an il- 
legitimate child living, and the fact 
wis concealed from the wife. In West 
Virginia the wife may secure a divorce 
if she discovers that prior to the mar- 
riage her husband was “notoriously a 
licentious person.” 

In all States that grant divorces re- 
marriage is permitted. In twenty-six 
States the permission is without any 
qualification, and equally 
for the guilty and the innocent party. 
In other States it is granted, withheld, 
or limited at the discretion of the Court. 
Thus in Massachusetts, if the defend- 
within two 


holds good 


ant wishes to re-marry 
years after the decree, he must peti- 
tion the Court, and the petition may 
be denied. In Maine the innocent party 


may not marry within two years with- 
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and the 
guilty party is not merely forbidden to 


out the Court’s permission, 


within that time, but may 
all without the consent 
Vermont the de- 


re-marry 
not do so at 
of the Court. In 
fendant may not for three years marry 
anyone but the plaintiff, unless the lat- 
Virginia the 
defendant to 


ter happens to die. In 
Court may forbid the 
marry anyone but the plaintiff. In 
North Carolina those who are divorced 
for desertion are forbidden to re-marry 
either during a term of five years, or, 
if the Court so pleases, during the life- 
time of the innocent party. In Georgia 
the guilty person must give sixty days’ 
intention to re-marry; the 
comes before a jury, and 


notice of 
case then 
may be resisted either by the solicitor- 
general, or by any citizen of the county, 
Three States 
party to 


or by the innocent party. 
expressly forbid the guilty 
marry a co-respondent, and South Da- 
kota the defendant only to 
marry the plaintiff. In Tennessee the 
party proved guilty of adultery 
not marry a co-respondent until after 
the the plaintiff. Several 
States set a time-limit of from 
months to three years, and forbid the 
defendant to marry until its expiration. 
In New York the defendant may only 
re-marry (1) if the plaintiff has re-mar- 
ried; (2) if five years have elapsed since 


allows 
may 


death of 
three 


the decree was issued; and (3) if dur- 
ing that time the defendant’s conduct 
has been uniformly good to the satis- 
faction of the Court. I need scarcely 
say that all these regulations are prac- 
tically meaningless. The divorced New 
Yorker, for instance, has merely to 
take the ferry-boat over to New Jersey 
to be able to laugh at the elaborate re- 
strictions imposed by the State legis- 
lators on his freedom to re-marry. The 
local courts can neither follow him to 
New Jersey to prevent the marriage, 
nor refuse to recognize it when con- 
tracted. 

Of late years there has sprung up in 
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America an undoubted reaction against 
the laxity of some of the divorce laws. 
This reaction has resulted in two re- 
forms. It has diminished the grounds 
on which a divorce may be granted, 
and it has extended the period neces- 
sary to establish a legal residence. Not 
very long ago it was possible to ob- 
tain a divorce by simply leaving hus- 
band or wife and spending thirty days 
in Oklahoma or ninety days in South 
Dakota. To-day there is no State in 
which an action for divorce may be 
brought without a preliminary residence 
of at least six months. Six months are 
held to constitute a legal residence 
in five States, a year in thirty- 
four States, two years in five States, 
four States. But 
no more than the 
and 


and three years in 
that, of course, is 
fringe of the domicile question, 
gives no hint at all of the innumerable 
conditions and qualifications that are 
involved in it. In some States the pe- 
riod necessary to establish a legal resi- 
dence is shortened or extended accord- 
ing to the ground on which the divorce 
suit is brought. Thus, where abandon- 
ment is the cause of action, three 
years’ residence instead of one year’s 
is required in Alabama. Again, it 
makes a’ difference whether the par- 
married in the State, 
whether they have lived in the 
State as man and wife, whether 
the act complained of occurred in the 
State or outside it, and, if the latter, 
whether it was a legal cause in the 
State of its occurrence. Some States 
insist that residence must be actual 
and bona fide, and others that the domi- 
cile of one or other of the parties when 
the offence was committed be proven 
by at least one person besides the 
plaintiff. Louisiana announces that if 
the marriage was solemnized in the 
State, action may be brought by the 
wife regardless of the husband’s domi- 
cile. Michigan will grant no divorce 
unless the defendant is domiciled in 


ties were 
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the State, and was so domiciled at the 
time cause arose or has been person- 
ally served in the State, or appears in 
court. In Massachusetts and a few 
other States it is decreed that if an in- 
habitant goes outside to obtain a di- 
voree for a cause not recognized by 
the State of which he is an inhabi- 
tant, that divorce is without force or 
effect in his own State. Ohio makes it 
a ground of divorce if “the other party” 
procures a divorce in another State, 
and Ohio is by no means singular in 
this provision. Thus the wife of an 
Ohio man may make the trip to Ne- 
vada, and after a six months’ resi- 
dence divorce her husband, 
husband, by remaining in Ohio, 
retaliate by divorcing his wife. 
Not less multifariously diverse are 
the methods of practice and the rules 
of evidence. In Alabama 
either personally or by publication—if 
the latter, for three successive weeks. 
No confession is accepted, nor is a de- 
cree granted when both have com- 
mitted adultery. In Georgia service 
by publication must be twice a month 
and in other States 
for six successive weeks. Colorado re- 
quires the guiit or innocence of the 
defendant to be determined by the ver- 
dict in every case. Some States, like 
Alabama, decline to admit confessions, 
in others they are admitted, and in 
others they are only admitted when 
In some States the par- 
in others they 


and the 
may 


service is 


for two months, 


corroborated. 
ties may testify, 
may not, and in yet others their testi- 
mony is limited to proving the fact of 
marriage and denying misconduct. In 
Iowa every divorce trial must be pub- 
lic; in Colorado, trial by jury is 
ligatory, elsewhere it is specifically for- 
bidden, while in Illinois it is optional 
at the request of either party. In 
New York the trial may be either by 
the Court, by a referee appointed by 
the Court, or by jury. Georgia grants 
no divorces “except on the concurrent 


and 


ob- 
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juries at different 
In Louisiana, ex- 


verdicts of two 
terms of the Court.” 
cept in certain special cases, no decree 
becomes absolute for a year, and in the 
same State, when the defendant fails 
to appear, an attorney is appointed by 
the Court to him or her. 
Suits for adultery brought 
within a year after the discovery of 
the act in within three 
years in others. and within five years 
in yet others. In Colorado, Kentucky, 
and Washington, the local county or 
district attorney resists all undefended 
suits for divorce. In one State juris- 
diction may lie with the Court of Chan- 
cery, in another with the District 
Courts, and in a third with the Courts 
of Common Pleas, the Supreme Court, 
the County Courts, or the Superior 
Courts. In some States separation may, 
at the option of the plaintiff, be de- 
creed for any cause that justifies abso- 
In others this discretion 


represent 
must be 


some States, 


lute divorce. 
may be exercised either by the Court 
or the plaintiff, and in others, again, it 


is lodged in the Court alone. In 
Rhode Island separation may be de- 
creed by the Court for any of the 


causes that justify absolute divorce, 
or “for such other causes as may seem 
to require the same.” Fourteen States 
make no provision at all for separa- 
tion. In some States the Courts are 
empowered, the wife ob- 


tained a decree, to allow her to resume 


when has 
her maiden name and even to change 
the names of her minor children. All 
the States except South Carolina grant 
alimony. Several of them permit “an 
allowance in the nature of alimony,” 
to be decreed to the husband as well 
as the wife. In most of the New Eng- 
land States the Courts may pendente 
lite forbid the husband to restrain the 
wife’s personal liberty, may make what 
provisions they please for the care and 
custody of the children, and may re- 
quire the husband to deposit a sum of 
money for the purposes ef the wife’s 
for her temporary support, 


suit and 
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the 
are 


whether she is the defendant or 
plaintiff in the action. The facts 
somewhat difficult to get at, but I 
lieve similar powers are vested in 
Courts of nearly all the States and 
not allowed to rust for lack of use. In 
Louisiana, if a wife sues for divorce 
and has left, or declares her intention 
of leaving, her dwelling, 
the judge may assign her a house in 
which to dwell until the suit is over, 
inventory of 


husband’s 


and may grant her an 
the husband’s property and issue an 
injunction forbidding him to part with 
it. In most States measures are taken 
by the Court for the division or other 
property after separa- 

In Mississippi a di- 


disposition of 

tion or divorce. 
vorce obtained by the wife is consid- 
ered in law as the death of the hus- 
band, and she as his 
widow, but when at fault she is barred 
In Tennessee a guilty wife 


is looked upon 
of dower. 
loses the right of dower, and cannot 
under any circumstances claim perma- 
nent alimony. 

I have no space left in which to con- 
sider how far the liberality of the laws 
kas been still further the 
trickery of lawyers and the laxity of 
the Courts; or what effect, if any, they 
have had in lowering the general stand- 
ard of domestic morality and happi- 
ness in America; or whether a_ uni- 
form law, supposing a uniform law to 
be possible, would really result in any 
great reduction of the number of di- 
vorees annually applied for and granted 
—a number at present exceeded by 
Japan alone. These are all points on 
which, after once admitting the con- 
tention that divorce is a remedy and 
not a disease, it would be easy to pass 
too hasty a judgment My object has 
rather been to convey idea of 
the extraordinary complexity of the 
task which Mr. Roosevelt is meditating, 
but the impression may perhaps be ven- 
tured that, as with so many other 
things in America, the divorce laws 
appear worse on paper than they are 
Sydney Brooks. 


abused by 


some 


in fact. 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE PEACE 
OF THE WORLD. 


The hour has perhaps struck to reg- 
ister and to appreciate the results of 
the international crisis which the Ger- 
man Emperor suddenly forced on Eu- 
rope. I have tried elsewhere to note 
the causes of this disagreement, and 
I have not concealed the fact that a 
heavy responsibility for this dangerous 
misunderstanding rested on the late 
Foreign Secretary of the French Re- 
public, M. Deleassé. Since then this 
gentleman has thought fit to speak 
openly. The Gaulois has published an 
interview with him in which he prides 
himself on a policy, the unavoidable 
result of which was either war or, at 
any rate, an acute diplomatic struggle 
with Germany. He tells us his plan 
was not only to mediate eventually 
between Russia and England, a con- 
summation devotedly to be labored for 
by all friends of peace, but also to 
make of the Anglo-French entente cor- 
diale an engine of war, and to inflict on 
Germany a kind of diplomatic boycott. 
M. Deleassé gives us his word that 
such a policv could not issue in a great 
war, because the superiority at sea of 
Great Britain is as yet too crushing 
for the German Emperor willingly to 
dare and risk a foredoomed struggle 
on that element. 

Such unconscious folly needs no ex- 
press refutation. This so-called states- 
man did not see that it is very possi- 
ble for a great military Power such as 
Germany to be unable to dispute with 
England the empire of the seas, while 
perfectly able to display on land, 
against France, an unconquerable 
strength. He had adopted the ex- 
tremest views of that extreme Jingo 
faction who look on Germany as the 
natural and necessary foe of England, 
her rival in commerce, in industry, iv 


naval and colonial development, and 
who, absolutely sure of an unavoidable 
conflict, want it to happen as soon as 
possible. He, the so-called author of 
the Convention of the 8th of April, 
1904, had never had even an inkling of 
the true spirit of the two great na- 
tions when they entered into this great 
-and happy undertaking. M. Delcassé 
did not know that France and England 
wanted to put an end to misunder- 
standings which they have always 
found prejudicial, not only to their own 
interests, but to the interests of civ- 
ilization and progress, and to found on 
a solid foundation an era of mutual 
goodwill and general peace. Nothing 
was further from the minds of botb 
nations, when they welcomed that Con- 
vention with sincere joy, than to make 
their own agreement the basis of a 
new discord. 

The powerful current which had 
made for this beneficent result and bad 
drawn nearer together two nations who 
but yesterday were very far from feel- 
ing such broad goodwill, was wholly 
peaceful. Not very long ago a regret- 
table state of mind had prevailed on 
both sides of the Channel. France and 
England have, in recent years, become 
the prey of Nationalists or Imperialists. 
It has been the detestable policy of 
those factions to denounce as wrong 
in foreign nations the very proceedings 
which they celebrated as patriotic vir- 
tues at home. While Jingoes took a 
sly and mischievous pleasure in brand- 
ing as monstrous the conspiracy of the 
Staff against justice and the 
Dreyfus affair, French Nationalists 
went purple in the face in vilifying the 
conquest of two small States in South 
Africa by a great world-empire. 

Things came to such a pass—what 


law in 
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with the rankling memories of Egypt 
and of Fashoda, and the reciprocal de- 
nunciation of mistakes, faults and sins 
—that the two great liberal Powers of 
Europe seemed ripe for one of those in- 
expiable struggles, the costs of which 
are wholly borne by the cause of jus- 
and freedom. Happily two great 
self-governing democracies have in 
unlimited resources and 
remedies. While politicians exchanged 
reproaches and threats, and even 
feigned to clear the decks for a de- 
cisive encounter, the people themselves, 
the working people and the thinking 
people, could not even understand the 
They were 
in peace. 


tice 


themselves 


reasons for such a turmoil. 
resolved to live 
They wanted a common-sense modus 
vivendi, allowing two great nations 
who cannot but find many points of 
litigation in divers parts of the world, 
if not to agree in everything, at any 
rate to agree to differ peacefully. It 
was an encouraging and even a mov- 
ing spectacle, when the workmen on 


absolutely 


both sides of the Channel, with the 
assistance of some men of intellect, 
took into their own hands the settle- 


ment of the difficulty, and when trades 
unionists and members of the great 
French syndicates held a meeting at the 
Bourse de Travail and at the People’s 
Palace in Paris. 

The gained when 
some friends of and of the 
emancipation of the unfortunate sub- 
jects of the Sultan—MM. d’Estournelles 
de Constant and Jaurés and myself— 
invited to Paris some Englishmen of 


half 


peace 


cause was 


the same school of thought, among 
whom it will be sufficient to name 
Messrs. Bryce and Morley and Mr. 


Arthur Evans—the illustrious archzolo- 
gist who does not forget, among the 
ruins of Minos’ Palace at Knossos, the 
wants and the sufferings of modern 
man—and when a mixed crowd of men 
of the street, of everyday politicians, 
applauded to the echo, not only the gen- 
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erous appeals of our guests for the vic- 
tims of Abdul-Hamid, but also our 
declarations in favor of the entente cor- 
diale. Parliamentarians followed suit, 
and no one has forgotten the kind re- 
ception given to the French deputies 
and senators in the historical home of 
the Mater Parliamentorum at Westmin- 
ster, or the hospitality offered to the 
members of the House of Commons in 
Paris. 

Monsieur Delcassé, who had only sar- 
casms and disdain for this movement 
so long as it was in its initial phases, 
and especially so long as the Russian 
Alliance yet in its honeymoon, 
found it convenient to change his mind 
and attitude when the current had 
gathered force, and when the shadow 
of future defeat began to fall on the 
Tsar. It is his unforgettable and un- 
forgivable wrong to have warped an 
agreement he had not initiated, and 
thus to have compromised not only the 


was 


success of his own policy in Morocco, 
but also the solidity of the new under- 
M. Delcassé gave to faction 
what was intended for nations. He 
wanted to hasten his occupation of 
Morocco and to inflict on Germany the 


standing. 


anxieties of isolation. He did not 
think it too high a price to pay for 
those successes to make himself and 


France the tool of an English faction 
and to risk a which France 
would be on land in face of Germany 
what Germany would be on sea in face 


war in 


of England. 

When the Chambers, just in time, 
discovered the nearness of the peril 
into which France had been unwit- 
tingly, unknowingly drawn, the Prime 
Minister himself intervened, in order 
to recall his subordinate colleague at 
the same time to a less suicidal policy 
and to the due practice of ministerial 
solidarity and governmental responsi- 
bility, two principles equally funda- 
mental in our constitution. Nobody 
would have dreamed that M. Delcassé, 














drunk with presumption, blind to the 
greatness of the stake, to the futility 
of the pretext and to the deliberate will 
of the people, would obstinately pur- 
sue his own ways and continue to meet 
with an unbroken silence, not only the 
legitimate curiosity of Germany, but 
the orders of the Cabinet and of the 
Chambers. 

Such a daring disobedience seemed 
all the more unlikely because in truth 
it was the interest of his own Moroc- 
ean policy to try and get back to the 
method of friendly negotiation. M. 
Deleassé had himself baptized this 
policy with the name of “peaceful pene- 
tration.”” He had proposed to himself 
to clear the Moroccan ground, to ex- 
tirpate the stumps, trunks and roots, 
in other words, to open 
field for the free and peaceful action 
of France. It was such an end as this 
that he had sought in negotiating with 
Italy, England and Spain, and in buy- 
ing, even at a high price, the neutral- 


prepare an 


ity and the previous assent of those 
Powers. 

Evidently such a method could only 
succeed if it were carried on to the end, 
it was to make null and void all 
refrain from pushing 


and 
his efforts to 
them to a conclusion, or to neglect even 
2 single one of the Cabinets interested. 
Aud what made the omission to talk 
matters over with Germany, in such 
circumstances, absolutely inexplicabie 
was not only that the German Empire 
is the third Power in the export and 
import trade of Morocco, but that Ber- 
lin was consulted and had a word to 
say in the Conference of Madrid twen- 
ty-five years ago, before the growth of 
that a 
noisy and too influential party is clam- 
oring for the occupation of some point 
on the Atlantic shore of the Shereefian 
Empire; and lastly, that William II. 
has deliberately adopted a policy of 
making himself the Protector of Islam. 

Besides, M. Delcassé had excellent 


these commercial relations; 
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reasons for knowing that just at the 
time when he concluded his Conven- 
tion of the 8th of April, 1904, the Ger- 
man Emperor wus in a state of mind 
of which everyone ought to be careful 
who does not want war. William II. 
was angry at the moral success of the 
wise, moderate and conciliatory diplo- 
macy which the Republic had made 
her own for some years back. He 
looked with disfavor on everything 
which tended to draw France out of 
the isolation to which it was the stroke 
of genius of Prince Bismarck to con- 
demn her—on the restoration of the 
extente cordiale, and on that friendship 
with Italy which does not presumptu- 
ously aim at breaking the Triplice, but 
makes it less strict and more inoffen- 
sive. 

If M. Deleassé had understood the 
true and necessary import of the agree- 
which nominal 
would and 


ment of he was the 
author, he 


without hesitation have tried to bring 


immediately 


Germany to a common ground. In- 
stead of that he deliberately played 
with fire, and we have now learned 


from his own mouth that he foresaw 
and prepared for a great conflagration. 
I’rance has put him out of the reach of 
In acting thus, France has in 
humiliated herself before an 
She has not given 


ill-doing. 
no way 
insolent Power. 


any just subject of offence to her 
friend, Great Britain. She has con- 
sulted her supreme interests and her 


supreme duties, and she has just in 
the nick of time prevented a catas- 
trophe. 

The question is not whether the Ger- 
man Emperor really criminal 
enough to drive France and Europe, 
under pretence of some trifling lack of 
courtesy, to the bloody adventure of a 
great war. The question is, whether 
there was, at the Quai d'Orsay, a politi- 
cian maddened enough by seven years 
of unmerited fortune to include in his 
ealculations, after the bankruptcy of 


was 
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the Tsardom, long his support and his 
master, the eventuality of a life and 
death struggle between Germany and 
England, with France thrown into the 
affray. Happily for us, for our friends, 
for the whole of the civilized world, 
this dream of madness has been dissi- 
pated. M. Rouvier has been brave 
enough to take into his own hands the 
threads of this complicated imbroglio. 

I have, like many others, deplored 
the fact that this political man. a lit- 
tle raw, notwithstanding thirty-five 
years of public life, to the new busi- 
ness, should have made some mistakes 
from the beginning. There is some- 
thing truly comical, when it was the 
interference of Parliament which pre- 
vented at the last moment a dangerous 
accident, the Prime Minister, 
who, some time ago, was so anxious to 
of the deputies, 
with them 


to see 


assistance 
avariciously 


get the 
bargain now 
about some publicity or some discus- 
sion. However, we must not forget 
the immense service which M. Rouvier 
has been able to render to the cause of 
It would be rank ingratitude 
a captious mind in the ex- 


peace. 
to display 
amination and criticism of the identical 
notes which he brought to Parliament 
on the 12th of July, as the result of 
long and thorny negotiations. 

Of course it was impossible that 
such a madcap prank as that of M. 
Delcassé should not be paid for. We 
pay for it, and at first on the Moroccan 
ground, where our heaven-sent states- 
man boasted that he had got his most 
glorious victory. I shall not insist 
too much on the summoning of the 
conference. Without doubt there will 
be, in point of form, a great difference 
between the easy, g0-as-you-please 
téte-a-téte which M. Delcassé thought he 
had procured for M. St. René Tallan- 
dier for his lectures to his Shereefian 
Majesty, and the noisy and protracted 
meeting of nine or ten plenipotentia- 
ries around a green table in Fez. None 
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the less, if our late Foreign Minister 
has not blindly bought empty prom- 
ises, if his Conventions with Rome, 
Madrid and London possess any value, 
we have not much to fear from the de- 
liberations of a body in which the in- 
terested parties have already arranged 
their parts. 

And what is more, if, as I am 
clined to believe, at least in part, our 
rights and our privileges and the su- 
periority and priority of these rights 
and privileges are due not so much to 
fragile 


in- 


accidental agreements, or to 
contracts, but to immovable and unde- 
niable material facts—to the fact, for 
instance, that our Western Algerian 
frontier marches for many hundreds of 
miles with the Eastern Moroccan fron- 
tier, to the solidarity of races, to the 
common influence of Islam, time cannot 
weaken or destroy such titles, and we 
can, in case of necessity, adjourn the 
whole increase of our supremacy with- 
out inconvenience. 

Meanwhile all the care of the 
editor of the Identical Notes of the 
5th of July, 1905, has not been able to 
discrepancies in 


French 


prevent some slight 
the effect of the Anglo-French Protocol 
of the 8th of April, 1904. I know that 
this document acknowledged the sov- 
ereignty and the territorial independ- 
ence of Morocco, and that consequently 
the re-assertion of these principles by 
Germany and France does not alter the 
spirit or the letter of the agreement. 
The same thing is true of the open 
door and of the international equality 
in the Shereefian custom-house, though 
Lord Lansdowne, to the disgust, per- 
haps a little premature, of some Cham- 
bers of Commerce, had only stipulated 
for this guarantee for thirty years. 
Things take a néw turn when we see 
the Cabinets of Paris and Berlin enter- 
ing into an obligation to work for the 
introduction, for a short period, of 
financial and police reforms, by the in- 
ternational efforts of all the Powers. 

















If I do not greatly err, that is inter- 
national action, that is the internation- 
alization of just the institutions—fiscal 
and police—which are the most impor- 
tant for such a people as the subjects 
of the Sultan Abdul-Aziz. Of course, 
France gets a platonic acknowledgment 
of her special rights in the neighbor- 
hood, perhaps even—what is very differ- 
ent—on account of the neighborhood of 
her great African colony to Morocco; 
but money and policemen, the springs 
of war and peace, the engine of order, 
belong to a numerous and undisciplined 
body of commissioners, 

Besides the international mechanism, 
the Identical Notes seem to prepare the 
way for a kind of Franco-German con- 
dominium. Assuredly it may be useful, 
and even necessary, in order to ob- 
literate the recent memory of the rival- 
ries of MM. St. René Tallandier and 
De Tattenbach at the Court of Fez, to 
regulate carefully the simultaneity of 
their withdrawal. But the history of 
condominiums is not exactly encourag- 
ing. They have generally miscarried, 
even on ground more propitious than 
Morocco, even between Powers more 
closely drawn the one toward the other 
than France and Germany, and such 
wrecks have not only lost the object of 
their unnatural co-operation, but have 
brought to loggerheads both the would- 
be associates, and third parties also. 

Everybody knows that, after all, the 
favor shown by England towards our 
“penetration” of Morocco is due not 
only to her innate generosity, happy to 
make presents of the goods of others, 
not only even to its use as a make- 
weight in the balance of a general 
agreement, but also, and chiefly, to her 
desire finally to exclude the ambitions 
and the covetousness of Germany from 
that country. I leave my readers to 
judge what will be the effect of such 
a clause on public opinion in Great 
Britain. Here at last I touch the knot 
of the difficulty. All those of us who 
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attach its true value to the Anglo- 
French entente have been full from the 
beginning and are still full of anxiety 
as to the state of the public mind on 
both sides of the Channel. 

Those of us who protested with the 
utmost indignation against the wrong 
turn given to the understanding by 
M. Delcassé and against any threaten- 
ing and warlike interpretation of the 
Convention of the 8th of April, 1904, 
were the very same men who had 
bravely struggled against prejudice and 
passion in favor of._a full reconciliation 
with Great Britain, and in the same 
way those who have most passionately 
tried to prevent a conflict with Ger- 
many on the ground of intimacy with 
England are the men who would de- 
nounce and destroy with their own 
hands any agreement with Germany 
which should be hostile or noxious to 
our good relations with England. I do 
not say it is a very easy thing for the 
Government of the Republic to find a 
position of equilibrium between these 
two Powers. Some Frenchmen hate 
or pretend to hate England on account 
of Joan of Are and of St. Helena. Many 
Frenchmen hate or pretend to hate 
Germany on account of the crime of 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine 
in 1871. There are people—and we 
have found without astonishment many 
so-called Nationalists among them— 
who detest so heartily in England the 
liberal Power, the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, the growing industrial democ- 
racy, that they enormously prefer an 
alliance with Germany against Great 
Britain, hoping thus for a triumph of 
the Counter-Revolution, abroad and at 
home. There are people—much less 
numerous—who, having borne 
cerely the sorrow of the wrenching of 
territory from their Motherland and 
never having tried to exploit profes- 
sional patriotism, would with joy go 
hand in hand with England against the 
country of Bismarck and William. 


sin- 
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Happily, under the growing influence 


of socialism, there are men, too, now 


in France who neither forget nor for- 
give the violation of right in 1871, but 
who believe from the bottom of their 
hearts that the reparations necessary to 
the two 


great peoples are not to be looked fer 


conscious reconciliation of 
in the brutal and mad game of war, or 
the cycle of re- 
taliation but the 


finite resources of moral evolution and 


in the re-opening of 


and reprisal, in in- 


ascent of democracy towards freedom 
and justice. Those champions of peace 
had strained all their strength in order 


to obtain goodwill and harmony be- 
tween England and France. It was 


for them a very severe trial when they 
saw the happy result of their strenuous 
efforts turned into an engine of inter- 
national discord. France found her- 
self in the painful situation once de- 
scribed to me by a man of wit when, 
referring to some excessive demonstra- 
tions of amity from one who was en- 
gaged in a violent struggle, he said: 
“Beware of being loved, not for your- 
self, but against another.” 

It appeared that Germany was vehe- 
mently flirting with the Republic, not 
for her but for hatred of 


England, and that England threw her- 


beaur yeur, 
self into our arms, moved not so much 
by a just appreciation of our charms 
as by hatred of Germany. There was 
it moment when France found herself 
in the eminently disagreeable position 
of 
tween 
each of whom wants to throw a pint 
of vitriol the face of the other. 
Heaven be praised! we are out of that 
dreadful corner. We not want to 
Who knows 


cool-blooded, 


an unfortunate man standing be- 


two women who are foes, and 


in 


do 


begin again. whether a 


broad-minded, prescient 
and energetic policy might not draw 
benefit, some universal 
advantage from this dreadful 
‘I stated just now what are the proj- 


ects of the French Republican advance 


some general 


lesson. 
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We want to put an end to the 
to 


guard. 
monstrous régime of armed pence, 
prevent the bankruptcy of our State, 
io arrest the mad steeplechase of mili- 
tary and naval budgets. 

There 
It is high time for constitutional and 


is no question more urgent. 
democratic countries to come back to 
that noble and beneficent policy which 
the the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the Peels, the 
Aberdeens, the the Cob- 
dens, the Disraelis themselves formu- 


lated, and the object of which was the 


great statesmen of 


Gladstones, 


gradual formation of a great Confed- 
eracy of Peace. The reasons for such 


a consummation are not less strong, 


but more strong than they were fifty 
or thirty years ago. Since 1885, since 
the disruption and temporary: weaken- 
ing of the Liberal Party, since the un- 
interrupted reign of Conservatism, de- 
generating from Salisburyism to Cham- 
tinally to Balfourism, 


berlainism and 


Imperialism and Nationalism have 
growh apace. 

The British military and naval bud- 
than doubled during 


More than 72 mil- 


gets have more 
that lapse of time. 
lions sterling are annually thrown into 
Public debt has ceased to 
Out of a to- 


this abyss. 
diminish automatically. 
tal of over 140 millions sterling annual 
the productive, re- 

expenses not 
The same 
Finan- 


budget 
productive, 
represent a sixth part. 
all civilized countries. 


expenses, 
useful do 
is 
true in 
cially, economically, politically, morally, 
it is necessary for the people of the 
West to curb, to this race to 
the abyss. Formerly, after the Cri- 
mean War, in 1870 before the Franco- 
German War, more recently, too, men 


check 


as little suspected of subversive ideas 
as Disraeli, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Granville, Count Daru, 
the colleague of Emile Ollivier, Lord 
Goschen, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. himself, have 


declared that they were disposed to ne- 


Chamberlain 

















gotiate with the great Military Powers 
in order either to stereotype and im- 
mobilize the present strength of mili- 
tary and naval forces, or even to agree 
upon a proportional, simultaneous and 
progressive reduction. 

At first, when we—d’Estournelles, 
Jaurés and myself—pressed these wise 
proposals in the Chamber and in the 
Press, we were treated as traitors or 
lunatics. Nobody understood or wanted 
to understand that the very condition 
of such an operation is its reciprocity, 
its simultaneity, the mutuality of its 
efforts. People excommunicated us as 
if we were trying to open the door of 
a fortress and to give over our un- 
armed fellow-citizens to armed and in- 
Such a confusion, how- 

cannot last for ever. 
come to study the 
its innumerable 


troduced foes. 

ever voluntary, 
Soon people will 
proposal and discover 
benefits. There 
very far back, 


was a time, not so 
England would 
have taken along with France the lead 
in so glorious an undertaking. Unhap- 
pily, Imperialism is born. The father- 
land of Adam Smith and Cobden is 
become the favorite hunting-ground of 
the sophists of Protection and Reci- 
procity. The nation which seemed the 
first to be cured of gross militarism, of 
the spirit of conquest and territorial 
expansion, is now drunk with the 
opium of a new Imperialism and of a 
warlike Jingoism. Mr. Chamberlain 
preaches to all and everyone that Ger- 


when 


many is the predestined rival of Great 
Britain, industry, in 
naval power, in everything, 
and that sooner or later a conflict is 
between two locomotives 
the same 


in commerce, in 
war, in 


unavoidable 
launched at full speed on 
rails in opposite directions. 

Such prophecies have a knack of get- 
ting themselves realized by sheer itera- 
tion. It is for France a sacred duty, 
while working heartily for a sincere 
friendship with both nations, to de- 


velop all her strength against a dread- 
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are ripe for a 
We cannot sat- 


ful encounter. Times 
higher, broader policy. 
isfy ourselves by a one-sided agreement 
with one or the other of these two 
great Empires. We must have before 
our eyes a greater and nobler ideal. 
At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, everything announces the advent 
of a new era. Old crusted reactiona- 
ries, unable to see the signs of the 
time, write, talk and act as if it were 
possible for the individual nationali- 
ties of our modern world to remain 
isolated and keep up a separate and 
egotistical existence. They do not see 
that an infinite number of powerful 
currents are all converging towards the 
creation of a new unity. Intellectually, 
morally, economically, the 
nations of the civilized world are weav- 
ing a net between the meshes of which 


politically, 


it will be less and less possible to es- 
cape. While Internationalism is con- 
sciously raising its head, while capital 
is flowing without obstacle in the chan- 
nels of this immense body, while the 
working classes are beginning to feel 
their solidarity across the frontiers, 
while Conventions are ruling the ex- 
change of letters and telegrams, liter- 
ary property, patents, the laws of 
trade, the transport of the people, the 
fiscal interests of the whole, etc., the 
great World-Empires are aspiring more 
and more to extend their supremacy. 

Already the question is no longer 
whether our civilization, at the end of 
one of the great historical cycles of 
the human race, shall again see an 
immense empire, half military, half in- 
dustrial, or whether we shall at last 
realize in the United States of the 
World the free federation of peaceful, 
self-governing and social democracies. 
The question is whether the Revolution 
shall give us in the unity of the whole 
the freedom of ali its parts, or whether 
onee more, as when Athens fell pros- 
trate with her splendid human ideal 
under the yoke of Alexander, and after 
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that of the Romans, France shall be- 
come the small dependency of an Em- 
pire of iron and of gold. 

This problem is, I am sure, worthy of 
the consideration of the great people 
of the West. We do not foolishly 
hasten the march of time. We do not 
ask for the immediate realization of 
such hopes. Diplomacy is engaged in 
humbler tasks. The order of the day 
is the identical conference on the Mo- 
rocco business, Nevertheless, we are 
in a position to acknowledge that even 
this crisis, this rather dirty struggle for 
material advantages, this dangerous 
endeavor to precipitate a conflict, has 
not been without serious and weighty 
advantages. Democracy has given to 
the world a splendid proof of her ma- 
turity and of her wisdom. While poli- 
ticians and professional patriots seemed 
to have gone mad, the working-classes 
on both sides of the Rhine and of the 
Channel have admirably kept their 
temper. They have declared for peace, 
they have affirmed their solidarity, they 
have protested against the clamors and 
gestures of Nationalists and Conserva- 
tives. As wise as they are brave, the 
workers of France and Germany have 
been careful not to compromise the nec- 
essary effect of their declarations by 
raw paradoxes and brutal half-truths. 

The Contemporary Review. 


Mother. 


Peace they want; they are prepared, 
if a guilty Government should try, un- 
der some futile pretext to make war, 
to do their duty, all their duty, against 
the criminal author of the conflict. 
They know that under a capitalist or- 
der the fatherland is not and cannot 
be, for the classes who are despoiled of 
their own, what it is for the fortu- 
nate exploiters of their capacity of 
work. 

But they know, too, that in countries 
where a beginning of popular rights 
exists, where the Revolution has begun 
to give to the workers, politically and 
socially, some instalment of the gross 
debt, where democracy, by a certain 
share of sovereignty, assures to the dis- 
inherited a certain eventual share of 
property, the proletariat would com- 
mit suicide if it did not see in the mili- 
tary service a legitimate counterpart 
of its insufficient rights. M. Delcassé 
had no thought of raising such high 
questions. Parliament itself did not 
understand the whole import of this de- 
bate. Let us hope that the public 
mind in England, Germany and France 
will feel it and will prepare the Gov- 
ernments and the nations for this great 
task. Internationalism must become 
the very foundation of concord. 

Francis de Pressensé. 
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DE LA PASTURE, 


CHAPTER III. 


John Crewys looked round the hall 
at Barracombe House with curious, in- 
terested eyes. 

It was divided from the outer vesti- 
bule on the western side of the build- 
ing by a massive partition of dark oak, 
and it retained the solid beams and 
panelled walls of Elizabethan days; 
but the oak had been barbarously 
painted, grained, and varnished. Only 








the staircase was so heavily and richly 
carved, that it had defied the ingenuity 
of the comb engraver. It occupied the 
further end of the hall, opposite the 
entrance door, and was lighted dimly 
by a small heavily-leaded, stained- 
glass window. The floor was likewise 
black, polished with age and the labor 
of generations. A deeply sunken nail- 
studded door led into a low-ceiled li- 
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brary, containing a finely carved frieze 
and cornice, and an oak mantelpiece, 
which John Crewys earnestly desired 
to examine more closely; the shield-of- 
arms above it bore the figures of 1603, 
but the hall itself was of an earlier 
date. 

Parallel to it was the suite of lofty, 
modern, green-shuttered reception- 
rooms, which occupied the south front 
of the house, and into which an open- 
ing had been cut through the massive 
wall next the chimney. 

The character of the hall was, how- 
ever, completely destroyed by the deco- 
ration which had been bestowed upon 
it, and by the furniture and pictures 
which filled it. 

John Crewys looked round with more 
indignation than admiration at the 
home of his ancestors. 

In the great oriel window 
round mahogany table, bearing a bou- 
of wax flowers under a glass 
shade. Cases of stuffed birds 
mented every available recess; mahog- 
and horsehair chairs were set 
stifiy round the walls at even 
tances. A heap of folded moth-eaten 
rugs and wraps disfigured a side-table, 
it stood a row of clogs 


stood a 


quet 
orna- 


any 
dis- 


beneath 
and goloshes. 
Round the 


and 


hung full-length 
portraits of an early Victorian date. 
The artist had spent a couple of 
months at Barracombe fifty years since, 
and had painted three generations of 
the Crewys family, who were then 
gathered together beneath its hospita- 
ble roof. His diligence had been more 
remarkable than his ability. At any 
other time John Crewys would have 
laughed outright at this collection of 
works of art. 

But the air was charged with trag- 
edy, and he could not laugh. His seri- 
ousness commended him favorably, had 
he known it, to the two old ladies, his 
cousins, Sir Timothy’s half-sisters; who 
were seated beside the great log fire, 


walls 
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and who regarded him with approving 
eyes. For their stranger cousin had 
that extreme gentleness and courtesy 
of manner and regard, which some- 
times accompanies unusual strength, 
whether of character or of person. 

It was a pity, old Lady Belstone whis- 
pered to her spinster sister, that John 
was not a Crewys, for he had a re- 
markably fine head, and had he been 
but a little taller and slimmer, would 
have been a credit to the family. 

Certainly John not a Crewys. 
He possessed neither gray eyes, nor a 


was 


large nose, nor the height which should 
be attained by every man and woman 


bearing that name, according to the 
family record. 
But though only of middle size, 


and rather square-shouldered, he was, 
nevertheless, a distinguished-looking 
man, with a finely shaped head and 
well-cut features. 
great lawyer ought to be, with a firm 
and rather satirical mouth, a broad 
brow, and bright hazel eyes set well 
apart and twinkling with humor. No 
doubt appearance had been a 
factor in his successful career. 

The sisters, themselves well advanced 
in the spoke of him and 
thought of him young man; a 
boy who had succeeded in life in spite 
of small means, and an extravagant 
mother, to whom he had been obliged 
to sacrifice his patrimony. But though 
he carried his forty-five years lightly, 
John Crewys had left his boyhood very 
far behind him. His crisp dark hair 
was frosted on the temples; he stooped 
a little after the fashion of the desk- 
worker; he wore pince-nez; his man- 
ner, though alert, was composed and 
The restlessness, the ner- 
had been re- 


Clean shaven, as a 


John’s 


seventies, 


as a 


dignified. 
vous energy of youth, 


placed by the calm confidence of mid- 
dle age—of tested strength, of ripe ex- 
perience. 

On his side, John Crewys felt very 
towards the venerable ladies, 


kindly 
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who represented to him all the woman- 
kind of his own race. 


Both sisters possessed the family 
characteristics which he lacked. They 
were tall and surprisingly upright, 


considering the weight of years which 
pressed thin shoulders. 
They retained the manners—almost the 


upon their 
speech—of the eighteenth century, to 
which 
sponsible for their upbringing had be- 
longed; and, with the exception of a 
very short experience of matrimony in 
Lady Belstone’s case, they had always 


the grandmother who was re- 


resided exclusively at Barracombe. 
Lady Belstone, besides her widowed 
dignity, had the advantage of her sister 
in appearance, mainly because she per- 
mitted art, in some degree, to repair 
A stiff toupet of 
white curls crowned the 
brow, below a widow’s cap; and, when 
she smiled, which was not very often, 


the ravages of time. 
withered 


a double row of pearls was not un- 


pleasantly displayed. Miss Crewys 
had never succumbed to the tempta- 
tions of worldly vanity. She scrupu- 
lously parted her scanty gray locks 
above her polished forehead, and cared 
not how wide the parting grew. If 


she wore a velvet bow upon her scalp, 
it was, as she truly said, for decency, 
and not for ornament; and further, she 
allowed her wholesome, ruddy cheeks 
to fall in, as ever-lengthening 
teeth fell out. 
tions which ensued, regarding the sen- 


her 
The frequent explana- 


iority of the widow, were a source of 
constant satisfaction to Miss Crewys, 
and vexation to her sister. 

“You might be a hundred years old, 
Georgina,” she would angrily lament. 

“I very soon shall be a hundred years 
old, Isabella, if I live as long as my 
grandmother did,” Miss Crewys would 
triumphantly “It is surprising 
to me that a woman who was never 
the of times, 


reply. 


good-looking at best 


should cling to her youth as you do.” 
“It is more surprising to me that you 
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should let yourself go to rack and ruin, 
and never stretch out a hand to help 
yourself.” 

“I am what God made me,” said the 
pious Georgina, “whereas you do every- 
thing but paint your face, Isabella; and 
I have little doubt but what you will 
to that by the time you are 
eighty.” 

But though they disputed hotly on 


come 


occasion, the sisters generally pre- 
served a united front before the world, 
and only argued, since argue they 


must, in the most polite and affection- 
ate terms. 

The firelight shed its cheerful glow 
over the laden tea-table, 
flected in the silver urn, and the crim- 
son and gold and blue of the Crown 
But the old 
though casting longing eyes in the di- 
rection of the teapot, 
stained from offering to touch it. 

“No, John,” said Miss Crewys, in a 


and was re- 


Derby tea-set. ladies, 


religiously ab- 


tone of exemplary patience; “I have 
made it a rule never to take upon my- 
self any of the duties of hospitality in 
my dear brother’s house, ever since he 
married. Odd as it may seem, when 
we remember how he used once to sit 
at this very table in his little bib and 
tucker, whilst Isabella poured out his 
milk, and I cut his bread and butter.” 

“We both make the rule, John,” said 
Lady Belstone, mournfully, “or, of 
course, as the elder I should 
naturally pour out the tea in our dear 


” 


sister, 


Lady Mary’s absence. 

“Of 
Crewys. 

“Forgive me, Isabella, but we have 
discussed this point before,” said Miss 
“Though I cannot deny, our 
cousin being as he is, a lawyer, his 
opinion would carry weight. But I 
think he will agree with me’—Jobn 
smiled—“that when the elder daughter 
of a house marries, she forfeits her 
rights of seniority in that house, and 
the next sister succeeds to her place.” 


course, of course,” said John 


Crewys. 
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“I should suppose that might be the 
ease,” said John, bowing politely in 
the direction of the widow. 

“I never disputed the fact, Georgina. 
It is, as our cousin says, self-evident,” 
said Lady Belstone, returning the bow. 
“But I have always maintained, and 
always shall, that when the married 
sister comes back widowed to the home 
of her fathers, the privileges of birth 
are restored to her.” 

Both sisters turned shrewd, expectant 
gray eyes upon their cousin. 

“It is—it is rather a nice point,” said 
John Crewys, as gravely as he could. 

He welcomed thankfully the timely 
interruption of an opening door and 
the entrance of Canon Birch and the 
doctor. 

At the same moment, from the arch- 
way which the great oak 
staircase, the butler entered, carrying 


supported 


lights. 
“Is her not yet returned 
from her walk, Ash?’ asked Lady Bel- 
stone, with affected surprise. : 
“Her ladyship came in some time 


ladyship 


ago, my lady, and went to see Sir Tim- 
She left word she was gone up- 
walking things, 


othy. 
stairs to change her 
and would be down directly.” 

The sisters greeted the canon with 
effusion, and Dr. Blundell with frigid 
civility. 

John Crewys shook hands with both 


gentlemen. 
“I am sorry I cannot offer you tea, 
Canon Bireh, until my _ sister-in-law 


comes down,” said Miss Crewys. 

“Our dear Lady Mary is so very un- 
punctual,” said Lady Belstone. 

“I dare say something has detained 
her,” said the canon, good-humoredly. 

“It often happens that my sister and 
myself are kept waiting a quarter of 
an hour or more for our tea. We do 


not complain,” said Lady Belstone. 
John Crewys began to feel a little 
sorry for Lady Mary. 
As the sisters appeared 


inclined to 
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devote themselves to their clerical 
visitor rather exclusively, he drew near 
the recess to which Dr. Blundell had 
retired, and joined him in the oriel win- 
dow. 

“Have you never been here before?” 
asked the doctor, rather abruptly. 

“Never,” said John Crewys, smiling. 
“T understand my cousins are not much 
I have 
but 


Tim- 


given to entertaining visitors. 
never, in fact, seen any of them 
That was at Sir 


once before. 


othy’s wedding, twenty years ago.” 


“Barely nineteen,” said the doctor. 
7 elieve it was nineteen, since you 
John, slightly 


thinking Sir 


remind me,” said as- 


tonished. “I remember 
Timothy a lucky man.” 

“I dare say he looked much about the 
same as he does now,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“Well,” John said, “perhaps a little 
you know. Not much. An 
iron-gray, middle-aged-looking man. 
No; he has changed very little.” 

“He was born elderly, and he will die 
elderly,” said the shortly. 
“Neither the follies of youth nor the 
known 


slimmer, 


doctor, 


will ever be 


He paused, noting 


softening of age 
to Sir Timothy.” 
the surprised expression of John’s face, 
and added apologetically, “I am a na- 
tive of these parts. I have known him 
all my life. 
“And I 
He hesitated, and lowered his 
“You know why I came?” 
I am very glad you 
His tone 
Mary,” he 


” 


am—only a stranger,” said 
John. 
voice. 

“Yes, I know. 
did come,” said the doctor. 
changed, “Here is Lady 
said. 

John Crewys was struck by the sud- 
den illumination of Dr. Blundell’s plain, 
dark face. The deeply sunken eyes 
glowed, and the sadness and weariness 
of their expression were dispelled. 

His eyes followed the direction of the 
doctor’s gaze, and his own face imme- 
diately reflected the doctor’s interest. 

Lady Mary was coming down the 
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Peter's 


wide staircase, in the light of a group 
of wax candles held by a tall bronze 
angel. 
She rigid 
light 
She 


was dressed with almost 


simplicity, and her abundant 


brown hair was plainly parted. 
and sad-looking, but 
still; 


regular profile, soft 


was pale 


beautiful 


even 


with a delicate and 


blue eyes, and a 
sweet, rather tremulous mouth. 

heart 
within him, and then beat 
that 


those 


John’s seemed to contract 
fast with a 
hot 
eyes—the 
that he had 
brought back to him, suddenly and viv- 
idly, the the 


fresh and lovely girl who had married 


sensation was entirely pity, 


because bluest, he re- 


membered, ever seen 


memory of exquisitely 


her elderly guardian nineteen years 


since. 


He recollected that some members of 


the Crewys family had agreed that 
Lady Mary Setoun had done well for 
herself, “a penniless lass wi’ a lang 
pedigree”; for Sir Timothy was rich. 


Others had laughed, and said that Sir 
Timothy was determined that his heirs 

the 
their 


should be able to boast some of 


bluest blood in Seotland on 


mother’s side—but that he might have 
waited a little longer for his bride. 
She was so young, barely seventeen 
years old, and so very lovely, that John 
had felt indignant Sir 
Timothy, whose appearance and man- 
ner did not attract him. He 
that the owed 
everything she possessed in the world 


Crewys with 


was re- 


minded bride almost 
to her husband, but he was not paci- 
fied. 

The glance of the gay blue 


eyes,— 
the laugh on the curved young mouth, 
—the glint of gold on the sunny brown 
hair,—had played havoc with John’s 
He had not a 
in the world at that time. and could 
not have married her if he would; but 
from Lady Mary’s wedding he carried 
ideal 


honest heart. penny 


away in his breast an image—an 
had perhaps 


—which 


helped to keep 
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him unwed during these later years of 
his successful career. 
Why did she 
John’s kind heart 
what towards Sir Timothy, when 


look so sad? 
melted some- 
the 


poor gentleman had sought him in his 


had 


chambers on the previous day, and ap- 
pealed to him for help in his extremity. 
He 
of the 
with which Sir Timothy unconsciously 
did even 
whom he attract. 
He had come to Devonshire, at great 


was sorry for his cousin, in spite 


pompousness and arrogance 


his best to alienate those 


most desired to 
inconvenience to himself, in 
to that appeal; and in his hurry, and 


response 


his sympathy for his cousin’s trouble, 
he had scareely given a thought to the 
momentary romance connected with his 
first and only meeting with Lady Mary. 
Yet now, behold, after nineteen years, 
the look on her sweet face thrilled his 
had thrilled 
John smiled, or 


middle-aged bosom as it 
his young manhood. 
thought he smiled, as he came forward 
to be presented once more to Sir Tim- 
othy’s wife; but he was, nevertheless, 
rather pleased to find that he had not 
outgrown the power of being thus ro- 
mantically attracted. 

late,” 
“You see, no one expected Sir 


“I hope I’m not said the soft 
voice 


Timothy to come home so soon, and I 


wis out. Is that Cousin John? We 
met once before, at my wedding. You 
have not changed a bit; I remember 
you quite well,” said Lady Mary. She 
came forward and held out two wel- 


coming hands to her visitor. 

John Crewys bowed over those little 
white hands, and became suddenly con- 
his vague, romantic senti- 
real 
emotion—an almost passionate anxiety 


scious that 
ment had given place to a very 
to shield one so fair and gentle from 
the trouble which was threatening her, 
and of which, as he knew, she was per- 
fectly unconscious. 

The warmth of her impulsive wel- 
did not, of escape the 


come course, 

















Peter's 


keen eyes of the sisters-in-law, which, in 


in such matters as these, were quite 
undimmed by age. 

“Why didn’t somebody pour out tea?” 
said Lady Mary. 

“We know your rights, Mary,” said 
Miss Crewys. “Never shall it be said 
that dear Timothy’s sisters ousted his 
her proper place, because 
to be present to 


wife from 
she did not happen 
occupy it.” 

“Besides,” said Lady Belstone, “you 
have, no doubt, some excellent reason, 
my love, for the delay.” 

Lady Mary’s blue eyes, glancing at 
John, said quite plainly and beseech- 
ingly to his understanding, “They are 
old, and rather cranky, but they don’t 
mean to be unkind, Do forgive them”; 
and John smiled reassuringly. 


“I’m afraid I haven’t much excuse 
to offer,” she said ingenuously. “I was 


and I tired myself; and then 
Sir Timothy had come back, 
him. And then I 


made haste to change my dress, and it 


out late, 
I heard 
so Il went to see 
took a long time—and that’s all.” 

The three gentlemen laughed forgiv- 
ingly at this explanation, and the two 
ladies exchanged shocked glances. 

“Our cousin John did his best to en- 
tertain us, and we him,” said Lady 
Belstone, stiffly. 

“His best—and how good that must 
be!” said Lady Mary, with pretty spirit. 
“The great whose eloquence 


is listened to with breathless attention 


counsel 


in crowded courts, and read at every 
breakfast-table in England.” 

“That is a very delightful picture of 
the life of a briefless barrister,” said 
John Crewys, smiling. 

“Mary,” said Miss Crewys, in 
understood 


low- 
ered 
that divorce cases, unhappily, occupied 


tones of reproof, “I 


the greater part of our cousin John’s 
attention.” 

“We've heard of you, 
we've heard of you, Mr. 
the canon, nervously interposing, “even 


nevertheless— 


Crewys,” said 
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this out-of-the-way corner of the 
west.” 

“But there is one breakfast-table, at 
least, in England, where divorce cases 
are not perused, and that is my brother 
Timothy’s breakfast-table,” said Lady 
Belstone, very distinctly. 

John hastened to fill up the awkward 
pause which ensued, by a reference to 
the beauty of the hall. 

“I’m afraid we don’t live up to our 
beautiful old house,” said Lady Mary, 
shaking her head. “There some 
lovely things stored away in the gal- 
lery upstairs, and some beautiful pic- 
tures, hanging there, including the Van- 
dyck, you Il, 
gave to old Sir Peter, your cavalier an- 
But the gallery is almost a 


” 


” 


are 


know, which Charies 
cestor. 
lumber-room, for the floor is too unsafe 
to walk upon. And down here, as you 
see, we are terribly Philistine.” 

“This hall furnished by 
grandmother for her son’s marriage,” 
Si 


was my 
said Miss Crewys. 

“And she sent all your great-grand- 
mother’s treasures to the attics,” said 
Lady Mary, wilful in- 
tonation. "7 bring 
them to light again, and to make this 
place livable; but my husband does not 


with rather a 


always long to 


like change.” 
“Dear faithful to 
past,” said Miss Crewys, majestically. 
“IT wish old Lady Crewys had been 
as faithful,” said Lady Mary, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 


Timothy is the 


- 1 


“Young people always like changes, 
said Lady Belstone, more leniently. 


“Young people!” said Lady Mary, 
with a rather pathetic smile. “John 


will think you are laughing at me. 
Am I to be young still at five and 
thirty?” 

“To be sure,” said John, “unless you 
are going to be so unkind as to make 
& man only ten years your senior feel 


elderly.” 
Miss Crewys interposed with a sim- 


ple statement. “In my day, the age of 
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a lady was never referred to in polite 
conversation. Least of all by herself. 
I never allude te mine.” 

“You are unmarried, Georgina,” said 
Lady Belstone, unexpectedly turning 
upon her ally. “Unmarried ladies are 
always sensitive on the subject of age. 
I am sure I do not care 
that my poor admiral was twenty years 
And his age can be looked 
It would 


, 


who knows 


my senior. 
up in any book of reference. 
have been useless to try and conceal it. 
A man so well known.” 

is as old as she looks,” 
the an- 


“A woman 
said the canon, soothingly, for 
noyance of Miss Crewys was visible. 
“IT am bound to say that Miss Crewys 
looks exactly the same as when I first 
knew her.” 

“Of 
wear 
Miss Crewys, glaring at her widowed 


course, a spinster escapes the 


said 


® . , 
matrimony,” 


and tear of 
relative. 

“H’m, h’m!” said Dr. Blundell. “By- 
the-by, have you inspected the old pic- 
ture-gallery, Mr. Crewys?”’ 

“Not yet,” said John. 

Lady Belstone shot a 
speechless indignation at 


glance of 
her sister. 


Sympathy between them was imme- 
diately restored. Prompt action 


necessary on the part of the family, or 


was 


this presumptuous physician would be 
walking round the house to show John 
Crewys the portraits of his own ances- 
tors. 

“T shall be delighted to show 
cousin the pictures in the gallery and 
in the dining-room,” said Miss Crewys, 
“if my sister Isabella will accompany 
me, and if Lady Mary has no objec- 
tion.” 

“You are very kind,” said John. He 
rose and walked to a small rosewood 
“abinet of curios. “T see there are 
some beautiful miniatures here.” 

“Oh, those do not belong to the fam- 
ily.” 

“They are Setoun things—some of the 
said Lady Mary, 


our 


few that came to me,” 


Mother. 


rather timidly. “IT am afraid they 
would not interest you.” 

“Not interest me! But indeed I care 
only too much for such things,” said 


“Here is a Cosway, and, unless 


’ 


John. 
I very much mistake, a 


” 


Plimer,—and 
an Engleheart. 

Lady Mary the 
with pretty eagerness, and put a small 


unlocked cabinet 
morocco case into his hands. 

“Then here is something you will like 
to see.” 


For a moment John did not under- 


He glanced quickly from the 
old-world 


stand. 
tiny, pearl-framed, 


portraits, of handsome nobles and rose- 


row of 


tinted court dames, to the very indif- 
ferent modern miniature he held. 

The portrait of a schoolboy. An Eton 
boy with a long nose and small, gray 
eyes, and an expression distinctly 
rather sulky and lowering than open 
Not a stupid face, how- 


means. 


or pleasing. 
ever, by any 


“It is my boy—Peter,” said Lady 
Mary, softly. 

To her the 
than beautiful. 


with a happy certainty of his interest 


face was something more 
She looked up at John 


in her son. 
“Here he is 
He was a pretty little fellow 


again, when he was 
younger. 
see,” 


But 


scarcely 


then, as 
“Very pretty. 
you,” John, 
what he said. 
He was strangely moved and touched 


you 
very like 
knowing 


not 
said 


by her evident confidence in his sym- 
pathy, though his artistic tastes were 
outraged by the portraits 
asked him to admire. He reflected 
that women were very extraordinary 
ereatures; ready to be with 
anything Providence might care to be- 
stow upon them in the shape of a child, 
even cross-looking boys with long noses 
and small eyes. The heir of Barra- 
combe resembled his aunts rather than 
his parents. 

“He is a thorough Crewys; not a bit 


two she 


pleased 
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like me. All the Setouns are fair, I 
believe. Peter is very dark. He is 
such a big fellow now; taller than I 
am. I sometimes wish,” said Lady 
Mary, laying the miniature on the table 
as though she could not bear to shut it 
away immediately, “‘that one’s children 
never grew up. They are such dar- 
lings when they are little, and they 
are bound, of course, to disappoint one 
sometimes as they grow older.” 

John Crewys felt almost murderously 
inclined towards Peter. So the young 
cub had presumed to disappoint his 
mother as he grew older! How dared 
he? 

Poor Lady Mary 
scious of the feelings with which he 
gazed at the little case in his hand. 

“Not that really 
disappointed me—yet,” she said, with 
her pretty apologetic laugh. “I only 
mean that, in the course of human na- 
bound to now and 


Was quite uncon- 


my boy has ever 


” 


ture, it’s come, 
then.” 

“No doubt,” said John, gently. 

Then she allowed him to examine the 
rest of the cabinet, whilst she talked 
on, always of Peter—his horsemanship 
and his shooting and his prowess in 
every kind of sport and game. 

Meanwhile, Lady Beltsone was hold- 
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ing a hurried consultation with her sis- 
ter. 

“How thoughtless you are, Georgina, 
asking our cousin into the dining-room 
just when Ash must be laying the cloth 
for dinner. He will he sadly put 
about.” 

“Dear, dear, it quite slipped my mem- 
ory, Isabella.” 

“You have no head at all, Georgina.” 

“Can I frame an excuse?” said Miss 
Crewys, piteously, “or will he think it 
discourteous?” 

“Leave it to me, Georgina,”’ said Lady 
Belstone, with the air of a diplomat. 
“Mary, my love!” 

Lady Mary started. 

“Georgina has very properly recalled 
to me that candles and lamps make a 
very poor light for viewing the family 
portraits. You know, my the 
Vandyck is so very dark and black. 


“Yes, Isabella.” 


love, 


She proposes, therefore, with your per- 
mission, to act as our cousin’s cicerone 
to-morrow morning, in the daytime. 
Shali we say—at eleven o'clock, John?” 

Canon Birch started nervously, and 
the doctor frowned at him. 

“At o'clock,” 
steady 
Timothy entered the hall. 


John, in 
Sir 


eleven said 


tones; and, as he spoke, 


(To be continued.) 





“A GREAT INIQUITY.” 
BY LEO TOLSTOY.* 


Russia is living through an important 
time destined to have enormous re- 
sults. 

The proximity and inevitableness of 
the approaching change is, as indeed is 
always the case, especially keenly felt 
by those classes of society who, by 
their position, are free from the neces- 


* Translated by V. Tchertkoff (Editor of 
the “Free Age Press,” Christchurch, Hants.) 
and I. F. M. 


labor absorbing all 
and therefore 


sity of physical 
their time and power, 
have the possibility of occupying them- 
selves with political questions. These 
men—the nobles, merchants, Govern- 
ment officials, doctors, engineers, pro- 
fessors, teachers, artists, students, ad- 
vocates, chiefly townspeople, the so- 
ealled “intellectuals”—are now in Rus- 
sia directing the movement which is 
taking place, and they devote all their 
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powers to the alteration of the existing 
political order, and to replacing it by 
another regarded by this or that party 
as the most expedient and likely to 
ensure the liberty and welfare of the 
Russian people. These contin- 
ually suffering from every kind of re- 
striction and coercion on the part of 
the Government, from arbitrary exile, 


men, 


incarcerations, prohibition of meet- 
ings, prohibition of books, newspapers, 
strikes, unions—from the limitation of 
the rights of various nationalities, and at 
the same time living a life completely 
estranged from the majority of the 
Russian agricultural people, naturally 
see in these restrictions the chief evil, 
and in the liberation from it the chief 
welfare, of the Russian people. 
Thus think the Liberals. So 
think the Social Democrats, who hope, 


also 


through popular representation, by the 


aid of State power, to realize a new 
social order in accordance with their 
theory. So also think the revolutiona- 


ries, hoping, by substituting a new Gov- 
ernment for the existing one, to estab- 
lish laws ensuring the greatest free- 
dom and welfare of the whole people. 
And yet one need only for a time free 
oneself from the idea which has taken 
root amongst our intellectuals, that the 
work 
duction into our country of those same 


now before Russia is the intro- 
forms of political life which have been 
introduced into Europe and America, 
and are supposed to ensure the lib- 
erty and welfare of all the citizens— 
and to simply think of what is morally 
wrong in our life, in order to see quite 
clearly that the chief evil from which 
the whole of the Russian people are un- 
ceasingly and cruelly suffering—an 
evil of which they are keenly conscious 
and to which they are continually point- 
ing—cannot be removed by any politi- 
eal reforms, just as it is not up to the 
present time removed by any of the 
political reforms of Europe and Amer- 
This evil—the fundamental evil 


ica. 
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from which the Russian people, as well 
as the peoples of Europe and America, 
are suffering—is the fact that the ma- 
jority of the people are deprived of the 
indisputable natural right of every man 
to use a portion of the land on which 
he was born. It is sufficient to under- 
stand all the criminality, the sinfulness 
of the situation in this respect, in order 
to understand that until this atrocity, 
continually committed the 
owners of the land, shall cease, no po- 


being by 
litical reforms will give freedom and 
welfare to the people, but that, on the 
contrary, only the emancipation of the 
majority of the people from that land- 
slavery in which they are now held 

“an render political reforms, not a play- 
thing and a tool for personal aims in 
the hands of politicians, but the real 
expression of the will of the people. 

It is this thought which I wish to 
communicate in this article to those 
who, at the present important moment 
Russia, desire to not their 
personal aims, but the true welfare of 


for serve 
the Russian people. 

The other day I was walking along 
the high road to Tula. It was on the 
Saturday of Holy Week, the people 
driving to market in lines of 
with calves, 
of the cows were 
veved in the carts, so starved were 
they). A wrinkled old woman 
leading a lean, sickly cow. I knew the 
old woman, and asked her why she 
was leading the cow. 

“She’s without milk,” said the woman. 
“T ought to sell her and buy one 
with milk. Likely I'll have to add ten 
roubles, but I have only five. Where 
shall I take it? During the winter we 
have had to spend eighteen roubles on 
flour, and we've only got one bread- 
winner. I live alone with my daugh- 
ter-in-law and four grandchildren; my 
son is house-porter in town.” 

“Why doesn’t son 
home?” I asked. 


were 
earts, hens, horses, cows 
(some being con- 


was 


your live at 

















What's 


7) 


“He’s nothing to work on. 
our land? Just enough for Kvas. 

A peasant went tramping along, thin 
and pale, his trousers bespattered with 
mine clay. 

“What business in town?’ I asked. 

“To buy a horse; it’s time to plough 
and I haven’t got one. But they say 
horses are dear.” 

“What price do you want to give?” 

“Well, according to what I have.” 

“How much have you?” 

“I’ve scraped together fifteen roubles.’ 
But what can you buy at the present 
time for fifteen roubles?’ “A knacker’s 
beast,” put in another peasant. “In 
whose mine do you work?” he asked, 
glancing at his trousers stretched at 
the knee and colored with red clay. 

“In Komaroff’s, Ivan Komaroff’s.” 

“Why have you made so little?” 

“Oh, I was working for half-profit.” 

“How much did you earn?’ I asked. 

“Two roubles a week, or even less. 
What can one do? Bread didn’t last 
till Christmas. We can’t buy enough.” 

A little further, a young peasant was 
leading a sleek, well-fed horse to sell. 

“Nice horse,” said I. 

“Couldn’t be better,” said he, think- 
ing mea buyer. “Good for ploughing 
and driving.” 

“Then why do you sell it?” 

“IT can’t use it. I’ve only two allot- 
ments. I can manage them with one 
horse. I’ve kept them both over the 
winter, and I’m sorry enough for it. 
The cattle have eaten everything up, 
and we want money to pay the rent.” 

“From whom do you rent?” 

“From Maria Ivanovna; thanks be to 
her, she let us have it. Otherwise it 
would have been the end of us.” 

“What are the terms?” 

“She fleeces us of fourteen roubles. 
But where else can we go? So we 
take it.” 


1“ Kvas,” a common Russian beverage pre- 
pared from black rye bread. (Trans.) 
2A rouble is about two shillings. (Trans.) 
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A woman passed driving along with 
a boy wearing a little cap. She knew 
me, clambered out, and offered me her 
boy for service. The boy is quite a 
tiny fellow, with quick, intelligent eyes. 

“He looks small, but he can do every- 
thing,” she says. 

“But why do you hire out such a lit- 
tle one?” 

“Well, Sir, at least it’ll be one mouth 





less to feed. I have four besides my- 
self, and only one allotment. God 
knows, we've nothing to eat. They 


ask for bread and I’ve none to give 
them.” 

With whomsoever one talks, all com- 
plain of their want and all similarly 
from one side or another come back to 
the sole reason, There is insufficient 
bread, and bread is insufficient because 
there is no land. 

These may be mere casual meetings 
on the road; but cross all Russia, all 
its peasant world, and one may observe 
all the dreadful calamities and suffer- 
ings which proceed from the obvious 
cause that the agricultural masses are 
deprived of land. Half the Russian 
peasantry live so that for them the 
question is not how to improve their 
position, but only how not to die of 
hunger, they and their families, and 
this only because they have no land. 

Traverse all Russia and ask all the 
working people why their life is hard, 
what they want, and all of them with 
one voice will say one and the same 
thing, that which they unceasingly de- 
sire and expect, and for which they 
unceasingly hope, of which they un- 
ceasingly think. 

And they cannot help thinking and 
feeling this, for, apart from the chief 
thing, the insufficiency of land for the 
maintenance of most of them, they can- 
not but feel themselves the slaves of 
the landed gentry, and merchants, and 
landowners whose estates have sur- 
rounded their small insufficient allot- 
ments, and they cannot but think and 
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feel this for every minute, for a bag of 
grass, for a handful of fuel, without 
which they cannot for a horse 
gone astray from their land on to the 
landlord’s, they perpetually suffer fines, 


live, 


blows, humiliation. 

Once, as I was going along the road, 
I entered into conversation with a blind 
peasant beggar. Recognizing in me 
from my conversation a literate man 
who read the papers, but not taking me 
for a gentleman, he suddenly stopped 
and gravely asked: “Well, and is there 
any rumor?’ 

I asked, “About what?” 

“Why, about the gentry’s land.” 

I said I had 
blind man shook 
ask me anything more. 

“Well, what do they say about the 
land?” I short time 
former pupil of mine, a rich, steady, 
and intelligent literate peasant. 

“It is true the people prattle.” 

“And 
think?” 

“Well, itll probably come over to us,’ 


nothing. The 
and didn’t 


heard 
his head 


asked a ago a 


you yourself, what do you 


he said. 

Of all events which are taking place, 
this alone is important and interesting 
And they believe, 
that it will 


to the whole people. 
and cannot but believe, 
“come over.” 

They cannot but believe this, because 
it is clear to them that a multiplying 
people living by agriculture cannot con- 
tinue to exist when only a small por- 
tion of the land left them from 
which they must feed themselves and 
all the parasites who have fastened on 
to them and are crawling about them. 

There cannibalism 
human sacrifices; there used to be re- 
ligious prostitution and the murder of 
weak children and of girls; there used 
to be bloody revenge and the slaughter 
of whole populations, judicial tortures, 
quarterings, burnings at the stake, the 


is 


used to be and 


3 “Spitzruthens” — sticks used by soldiers 
when one of them is condemned to run the 
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lash; and there have been, within our 
memory, spitzruthens* and _ slavery, 
which have also disappeared. But if 
we have outlived these dreadful cus- 
toms and institutions this does not 
prove that there do not exist institu- 
tions and customs amongst us which 
have become as abhorrent to enlight- 
ened reason and conscience as those 
which have in their time been abolished 
and have become for us only a dreadful 
remembrance. The way of human 
perfecting is endless, and at every mo- 
ment of historical life there are super- 
stitions, deceits, pernicious and evil in- 
stitutions already outlived by men and 
belonging to the past; there are others 
which appear to us in the far mists of 
the future; and there are some which 
we are now living through and whose 
over-living forms the object of our life. 
Such in our time is capital punishment 
Such 
is prostitution, such is flesh-eating, such 
of 
is the nearest and 


and all punishment in general. 


militarism, and 


most obvious 


is the work war, 
such 
evil, private property in land. ... 

The injustice of private 
property land been 


out a thousand years ago by the proph- 


evil and 


in have pointed 


ets and sages of old. Later progressive 


thinkers of Europe have been oftener 


and oftener pointing it out. With spe- 
cial clearness did the workers of the 
French Revolution do so. In latter 


days, owing to the increase of the popu- 
lation and the seizing by the rich of 
a great quantity of previously free 
land, also owing to general enlighten- 
ment and the spread of humanitarian- 
ism, this injustice has become so ob- 
vious that not only the progressive, but 
even the most average, people cannot 
help seeing and feeling it. But men, 
especially those who profit by the ad- 
vantages of landed property—the own- 
ers themselves, as well as those whose 
interests are connected with this insti- 


gauntlet, a punishment which the victim often 
did not survive. 


(Trans.) 














tution—are so accustomed to this order 
of things, they have for so long profited 
by it, have so much depended upon it, 
that often they themselves do not see 
its injustice, and they use all possible 
means to conceal from themselves and 
others the truth which is disclosing it- 
self and and to 
crush, extinguish, and distort it, or, if 


more more clearly, 
these do not succeed, to hush it up. 
Characteristically was this the fate 
of the activity of the remarkable man 
who appeared towards the end of last 
century—Henry George—who devoted 
his great mental powers to the elucida- 
and cruelty of 
indication 


injustice 
landed and to the 
of the means of correcting this evil by 


tion of the 


property 


the help of the state of organization 


now existing amongst all nations. He 
did this in his books, articles, and 
speeches with such extraordinary 


power and lucidity that no man with- 
out could, after 
reading his books fail to agree with his 


preconceived ideas 
arguments, and to see that no reforms 
cain improve the condition of the people 
until this fundamental injustice be de- 


stroyed, and that the means he pro- 
poses for its abolition are rational, 
just, and expedient. 


Thanks to the collective efforts of all 
those interested in defending the insti- 
tution of landed property, the teaching 
of George, irresistibly convincing in its 
clearness, remains al- 
unknown, and of late 
tracts less and less attentjon. 

Here and there in Scotland, Portugal, 
or New Zealand he is recalled to mind, 
and amongst hundreds of scientists 
there appears one who knows and de- 
fends his teaching. But in England 
and the United States the number of 
adherents dwindles smaller and 
smaller; in France his teaching is al- 

Germany it is 
small circle, and 
the noisy 


simplicity and 


most years at- 


his 


most unknown; in 


preached in a very 


stifled by 
teachings of Socialism. ... 


is everywhere 
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The people of Europe and America 
are in the position of a man who has 
gone so far along a road which at first 
appeared the right one, but which the 
further he goes the more it removes 
him from his object, that he is afraid 


of confessing his mistake. But the 
Russians are yet standing before the 
turning of the path and can, according 
to the wise saying, “ask their way 
while yet on the road.” 

And what are those Russian people 
who desire, or, at all events, 
say they desire, to organize a good life 


doing 
for the people? In everything they 
slavishly imitate 
done in Europe and America... . 

In Russia, where a hundred million 
of the masses unceasingly suffer from 
the seizure of the land by private own- 


whatever is being 


ers, and unceasingly cry out about it, 
the position of those people who are 
vainly searching everywhere, but where 
it really is for the means of improving 
the reminds 
one exactly of that which takes place 
on the stage, when all the spectators 
see perfectly well the man who has 
actors them- 


condition of the people, 


hidden himself, and the 
selves ought to see him, but pretend 
intentionally distracting 
and seeing 


they do not, 
each other's 
everything except that which it is nec- 


attention 


essary for them to see, but which they 
do not wish to see. 
People have driven a 
on the milk products of which they are 
The cows have 


herd of cows, 
fed, into an enclosure. 
eaten up and trampled the forage in 
the enclosure, they are hungry, they 
have chewed each other’s tails, they 
low and moan, imploring to be released 
from the enclosure and set free in the 
pastures. But the very men who feed 
themselves on the milk of these cows 
have set around the enclosure planta- 
tions of mint, of plants for dyeing pur- 
poses, and of tobacco; they have cul- 
tivated flowers, laid out a racecourse, a 
park, and a lawn tennis ground, and 
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they do not let out the cows lest they 
spoil these arrangements. But the 
cows bellow, get thin, and the men be- 
gin to be afraid that the cows may 
cease to yield milk, and they invent 
various means of improving the condi- 
tion of these cows. They erect sheds 
over them, they introduce wet brushes 
for rubbing the cows, they gild their 
horns, alter the hour of milking, con- 
cern themselves with the housing and 
treating of invalid and old cows, they 
invent new and improved methods of 
milking, they expect that some kind of 
wonderfully nutritious grass they have 
sown in the enclosure will grow up, 
they argue about these and many other 
varied matters, but they do not, can- 
not—without disturbing all they have 
arranged around the enclosure—do the 
only simple thing necessary for them- 
selves as well as for the cows—to wit, 
the taking down of the fence and 
granting the cows their natural free- 
dom of using in plenty the pastures 
surrounding them. 

Acting thus, men act unreasonably, 
but there is an explanation of their ac- 
tion; they are sorry for the fate of all 
they have arranged around the en- 
closure. But what shall we call those 
people who have set nothing around 
the fence, but who, out of imitation of 
those who do not set free their cows, 
owing to what they had arranged 
around the enclosure, also keep their 
cows inside the fence, and assert that 
they do so for the welfare of the cows 
themselves? 

Precisely thus act those Russians, 
both Governmental and anti-Govern- 
mental, who arrange for the Russian 
people, unceasingly suffering from the 
want of land, every kind of European 
institution, forgetting and denying the 
chief thing; that which alone the Rus- 
sian people requires—the liberation of 
the land from private property, the es- 
tablishment of equal rights on the land 
for all men.... 





One need only enter into the unceas- 
ing sufferings of millions of the people; 
the dying out from want of the aged, 
women, and children, and of the work- 
ers from excessive work and insuffi- 
cient food—one need only enter into the 
servitude, the humiliations, all the use- 
less expenditures of strength, into the 
deprivations, into all the horror of the 
needless calamities of the Russian 
rural population which all proceed from 
insufficiency of land—in order that it 
should become quite clear that all such 
measures as the abolition of censor- 
ship, of arbitrary banishment, &c., 
which are being striven after by the 
pseudo-defenders of the people, even 
were they to be realized, would form 
only the most insignificant drop in the 
ocean of that want from which the 
people are suffering. ... 

The Russian people—owing to their 
agricultural environment, their love for 
this form of life, their Christian trend 
of character, owing to the circumstance 
that they, almost alone of all Euro- 
pean nations, continue to be an agricul- 
tural nation and desire to remain such 
—is, as it were, providentially placed 
by historic conditions for the solution 
of what is called the labor question, in 
such a position as to stand in the front 
of the true progressive movement of 
all mankind. Yet it is this Russian 
people who is invited by its fancied 
representatives and leaders to follow 
in the wake of the dying out and en- 
tangled European and American na- 
tions, to become depraved, and to re- 
linguish its own calling as quickly as 
possible in order to become like Euro- 
peans in general, 

Astounding is the poverty of thought 
of these men, who do not think with 
their own minds, but only servilely re- 
peat whatever is given forth by their 
European models; but still more as- 
tounding is the hardness of their 
hearts, their cruelty... 

Without religion one cannot really 

















love men, and without loving men one 
cannot know what they require, and 
what is more, and what is less, neces- 
for them. Only those who are 
not religious, and therefore do not truly 
love, can invent trifling, unimportant 
improvements in the condition of the 


sary 


people without seeing that chief evil 
from which others are suffering, and 
which they themselves are partly pro- 
ducing. Only such people can preach 
more less cleverly-constructed ab- 
stract theories supposed to render the 
people happy in the future and not see 
the sufferings the people are bearing 
in the present and which demand im- 
mediate and practical alleviation. As 


who has deprived a 


or 


it were, a2 man 
hungry man of his food is giving him 
his counsel (and that of a very doubtful 
character) to should 
food in the future, without deeming it 
necessary immediately to share with 
him that part of his own abundance 


as how he get 


consisting of the food he has actually 
from the man. 
beneficial 


taken 
Fortunately, 
ments in humanity are accomplished 


away 
great move- 
not by parasites feeding on the life- 
blood of the people, whatever they may 
call themselves—Governments, Revolu- 
tionists, or Liberals—but by religious 
people—that is, by people who are seri- 
ous, simple, laborious, and who live not 
for their own profit, vanity, or ambi- 
tion, and not for the attainment of ex- 
results, but for the fulfilment 
before God of their human vocation. .. . 

The other day a doctor of my ac- 
quaintance whilst waiting for a train 
in the third-class waiting-room of a big 
railway station was reading a paper. 
A peasant sitting by him inquired 
ubout the news. In the copy of the 
paper there was an article about the 
“agrarian” convention. The doctor 
translated into Russian this funny 
word “agrarian,” and when it was un- 
derstood that the question concerned 
the land, the peasant requested him to 
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The doctor began to 
A 


read the article. 
read; 
small crowd collected; they were press- 
ing on each other’s backs, some sitting 
on the floor; the faces of all were sol- 
When the read- 
ing was over, one of the hindmost, an 


other peasants came _ up. 


emnly concentrated. 


man, sighed deeply and crossed 
himself. This man, for certain, did 
understand anything of the con- 
fused jargon in which the article was 
and which it is difficult to 
understand for those who know 
how to talk this jargon themselves. He 
understood nothing of what was writ- 
ten in the article, but he understood 
that the matter concerned the great, 
the old sin from which all his ancestors 
had suffered and from which he also 
suffers; he understood that those who 
are committing this sin are becoming 
conscious of it. And having under- 
stood this, he mentally turned to God 
and himself. And in this 
one movement of this man’s hand there 
is more meaning and content than in 
all the prattle which now fills the col- 
umns of the papers. This man under- 
stands, as does the whole of the peo- 
ple, that the seizure of the land by 
those who do not cultivate it is a great 
sin, under which his ancestors physi- 
sally suffered and perished, and under 
which himself and his neighbors 
also physically suffer, while all the 
time those who have committed this sin 
and who are now committing it spirit- 
ually suffer—and that this sin like every 
sin—like, in his memory, the sin of 
serfdom—must inevitably come to an 
end. He knows, and feels this, and 
therefore he cannot but turn to God at 
the thought of the approach of the solu- 
tion. 

“Great social reforms,” said Mazzini, 
“always have been and will be the re- 
sult of great religicus movements.” 

And such is the religious movement 
which is now pending for the Russian 
people, for all the Russian people, for 


old 


not 


written, 
even 


crossed 


he 


, 
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the working classes deprived of land 
as well as, and especially for, the big, 
medium, and small landowners, and for 
all those hundreds of thousands of men 
who, although they do not directly pos- 
sess land, yet occupy an advantageous 
position, thanks to the compulsory labor 
of the people who are deprived of 
oe 

It is necessary that there should oc- 
eur that which took place with the law 
of serfdom when nobles and land- 
owners became ashamed to possess 
serfs, the Government became ashamed 
of maintaining these unjust and cruel 
laws, when it became evident to the 
peasants themselves that an utterly un- 
justifiable iniquity was being com- 
mitted upon them. The 
take place also with landed property. 
And this is necessary, not for any one 
may be, 


same must 


class, however numerous it 
but it is necessary for all classes, and 
not only for all classes and all men of 
any one country, but for the whole of 
mankind. ... 

The method of solving the tand prob- 
lem has been elaborated by Henry 
George to such a degree of perfection 
that, under the existing State organiza- 
taration,* it is im- 


better, 


tion and compulsory 


possible to invent any other 
more just, practical, and peaceful solu- 
tion. 


“To beat down and cover up the truth 
that I have tried to-night to make clear 
to you,” said Henry George, “selfish- 
ness will call on ignorance. But it has 
in it the germinative force of truth, 
and the times are ripe for it. 


London Times. 


*In view of a seeming contradiction in 
the eyes of some readers of Tolstoy between 
his support of Henry George’s scheme and 
his simultaneous denial of all coercive State 
power, it is important to pay particular at- 
tention to these words italicized by the author 
himself. Tolstoy here emphasizes a reser- 


vation, that he recommends Henry George’s 
scheme only under conditions of State organ- 
ization and compulsory taxation. It goes with- 
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“The ground is ploughed; the seed is 
set; the good tree will grow. So little 
now; only the eye of faith can see it.’’® 


And I think that Henry 
right, that the removal of the sin of 
landed property is near, that the move- 
ment called forth by Henry George 
was the last birth-throe, and that the 
birth is on the point of taking place; 
the liberation of men from the suffer- 
ings they have so long borne must now 
be realized. Besides this I think (and 
I would like to contribute to 
however small a measure) that the re- 
moval of this great universal sin— a re- 
moval which will form an epoch in the 
history of mankind—is to be effected 
precisely by the Russian Slavonian peo- 
ple, who are, by their spiritual and eco- 
nomic character, predestined for this 
great universal task—that the Russian 
people should not become proletarians 
in imitation of the peoples of Europe 
and America, but, on the contrary, that 
they should solve the land question at 
home by the abolition of landed prop- 
erty, and show other nations the way 
to a rational, free, and happy life, out- 
side industrial, factory, or capitalistic 
coercion and slavery—that in this lies 


George is 


this, in 


their great historical calling. 
I would like to think that we Rus- 
sian parasites, reared by and having 


received leisure for mental work 


through the people’s labor, will under- 
stand our sin, and, independently of our 
personal advantage, in the name of the 
truth that condemns us, will endeavor 
to undo it. 

Yasnaya Poliana, July, 1905. 


out saying, that if the Christian teaching as 
Tolstoy understands it were to be thoroughly 
applied to life, then there would be neither 
coercive government nor compulsory tax- 
ation, and in the distribution of the land 
there would be practised amongst men a 
voluntary agreement of a yet freer and more 
just kind than the single tax system of Henry 
George. (Trans.) 

5 The Works of Henry George, Vol X., p. 296. 
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Albert was in trouble—trouble of the 
most serious kind; and this is how it 
came about. 

After the awkward age—the age 
when a lad is no longer a boy, in his 
own eyes, but a man with a man’s 
rights to a man’s wages, while, in the 
eyes of foremen and paymasters, he is 
an overgrown boy with more than a 
boy’s powers of annoyance and less 
than a boy’s commercial value per 
cubic inch—he had, when on the verge 
of misanthropy due to chronic exas- 
peration at the stupidity of the wage- 
paying classes, been promoted to drive 
a van for the pickle firm. “Hawkins 
has been with us for some time,” said 
the junior partner to the senior part- 
ner, “and knows our customers on his 
round. Besides, he’s a steady lad. 
We might do worse than give him Jen- 
kins’ job. Shall I speak to the yard 
foreman about it?” And Jenkins’ job 
it was accordingly. 

The first time Albert flicked his whip 
round his own van-boy’s legs his heart 
was as near to bursting with sheer joy 
as it was ever likely to be in an im- 
perfect and unimaginative world. He 
began to realize, when the lash went 
curling round, and he said gruffly, 
“Now, then, ’urry up, you!” what the 
man at the street-corner had meant 
that Sunday afternoon by the dignity 
and solidarity of labor. 

For a time all went well. Albert 
knew his round and the peculiarities 
of the customers; the customers knew 
and liked him; the policemen on the 
route, and every ’bus-driver who railed 
at him for blocking the way, were all 
of them old acquaintances; his wages 
were good; his job was a safe one; 
walks with Jessie Cox made the even- 
* The Living Age, Dec. 10, 1904. 


ings bright; the prospects were serene. 
Then came the trouble. 

It was nearly Christmas, and Albert 
was looking forward to the sharing 
out of a loan club to which he belonged, 
a club which he, in common with many 
others, nad found exceedingly conven- 
nient both for the purposes of thrift 
and for the purposes of waste. Its 
methods were simple. Every Monday 
evening the secretary of the society 
took his place from eight till ten in 
the parlor of a small coffee-shop, and 
received the contributions of the mem- 
bers, who paid weekly in multiples of 
sixpence. Every member was ex- 
pected to borrow, during the course 
of the year, as many pounds as he paid 
sixpences week by week. Each pound 
borrowed, with an additional shilling 
for interest, was repayable at the rate 
of one shilling weekly till the debt 
was cleared. At the end of the year, 
after trifling deductions had been 
made for the payment of expenses, the 
balance was shared out to the members 
in proportion to the number of six- 
pences which they had respectively 
paid in week by week. 

Thus the club formed an automatic 
savings bank for Christmas-time; while 
for those who, like many of the mem- 
bers, were engaged in businesses re- 
quiring a little capital from time to 
time, it was a most convenient money- 
market. Those who had neither need 
nor desire to borrow, borrowed, never- 
theless, under the stimulus of a rule 
which compelled members to pay inter- 
est upon the loans to which they were 
entitled, whether taken up or not. It 
was a little hard to understand the 
equity of this provision, but the secre- 
tary and trustees took their stand upon 
the universal custom of such societies, 
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so that there was nothing more to be 
said; and if anything more was said it 
was said frankly and freely by the 
habitual borrowers, who didn’t see 
why Albert shouldn’t pay interest like 
anybody else. And, after all, a loan 
of two or three pounds was convenient 
enough when the summer holiday fell 
due. 

It was, then, nearly Christmas-time; 
and Albert was, for pressing reasons, 
glad to get home on the sharing-out 
night. He was a little late, for busi- 
ness was brisk, but not too late to get 
to his loan club considerably before its 
closing time. 

He found the coffee-shop full of men 
and humming like a_ well-disturbed 
wasps’ nest. “’Ere’s another of the 
stony-broke brigade,” said one, as Al- 
bert entered. “Come for yere ’idden 
treasure?’ said another. But the ma- 
jority, taking no notice of him, contin- 
ued their angry conversation. ‘Where's 
the secretary?’ asked Albert. “Ah, 
where is ’e? That’s what we all want 
to know,” was the only reply he got. 
“Working overtime, per’aps,” inter- 
jected a nervous-looking man in a cor- 
ner. “Working overtime?’ echoed a 
man near him. “’E’ll work overtime 
for six months if ’e don’t turn up with 
the rhino uncommon quick,” and the 
buzz of voices broke out afresh. “You 
don’t mean——” began Albert, suddenly 
turning white and feeling sick. “Yus, 
I do,” said the man who had spoken 
last. “’E’s done a guy, shot the moon, 
’ooked it, that’s about it, an’ the treas- 
urer’s about sixty pound short.” While 
he was speaking a glass door, which 
led to a small private room, opened, and 
two or three men, who had been con- 
sulting together, came out. One of them 
carried some large account books and 
a heavy bag. As he placed the latter 
on the table somebody cried: “’Ere’s 
the ready! ‘Ooray!”’ but was told by 
the rest to “shut his head,” and a si- 
lence fell. 


The man who carried the bag stood 
up, cleared his throat, and began to 
speak: “Gentlemen, I’ve gone into the 
books as carefully as I can with the 
trustees, and compared them with 
those of the cards which were handed 
in, and I much regret to say—well, it’s 
no good mincing matters, the secretary 
has gone off with a hundred and fifty 
pounds of your money.” 

Uproar broke out, and only occasional 
sentences could be heard from the cor- 
ner where the speaker was vainly try- 
ing to continue: “. . . . False en- 
tries in the books while I was 
in hospital . . . abused the confi- 
dence .. . of course, as treasurer 

responsible only for amounts 

gave receipts must look 
to your trustees share out what 
we have in hand in proportion. te 
“Look to our trustees!” someone else 
was speaking now. “They don’t earn 
three ’arf-crowns a week between ’em,” 
and silence fell again. All the life had 
gone out of the meeting. There was 
no more wild talk, no further grum- 
bling. It seemed as if the truth had 
suddenly hit each man hard for the 
first time, and he knew that talk was 
vain. In silence each took his turn at 
the table and received such of his sav- 
ings as were saved indeed, and in si- 
lence he turned to go. 

Albert found himself slouching un- 
steadily homeward in company with an 
acquaintance. “Comes of ’aving a sec- 
retary as backs ‘orses,” was the only 
remark which his companion made; 
and presently Albert was_ alone. 


“Comes of backing ’orses,” he mut- 


tered. “Ah, and a good deal more 
comes of that!” 

It did, as he had the best of reasons 
for knowing. He backed horses him- 
self, habitually; and recently, when he 
lost, which he did frequently enough, 
he had slipped into the habit of paying 
with his employers’ money. 

The cashier, to whom the van-drivers 














accounted for their daily receipts, was 
elderly and easy-going, and was accus- 
tomed not only to allow short credit to 
customers, but actually to take the car- 
men’s word for the amount of credit 
allowed. “I can tell quick enough at 
the weekly tally whether it’s all right,” 
he used to say; and the inevitable re- 
sult followed. Albert found by experi- 
ence that when he came home late from 
his rounds the cashier, in a hurry to be 
gone, would glance in a cursory way 
at his sheet, take his word for altera- 
tions and erasures, hastily verify the 
total against the cash handed in, and 


file the paper without more ado. Then 
one day Albert had bad luck. He had 
a bet with a friend, and lost. On the 


way home he found, too late, that he 
had all-unconsciously paid with the 
firm’s money. He dared not explain, 
but crossed out an entry on his goods 
sheet, substituting a lower sum, came 
home as late as he dared with a tale 
about credit allowed for a couple of 
days, and found that the excuse passed 
muster. As soon as he had a little 
money of his own (borrowed from the 
loan club) he again made an alteration 
on the sheet, this time adding to it the 
amount which he had previously ab- 
stracted, the full amount, 
with the explanation that the customer 
had what due, and 
found himself clear of debt. When the 
cashier balanced his books he found 
that the total receipts were correct, 
and no one was the wiser. 

The rest came gradually but 
tainly, and on this fatal evening Albert 
found himself face to face with a 
deficit of five pounds, which he had 
meant to meet with the proceeds of 


handed in 


was 


made good 


cer- 


the Christmas sharing out, and only 


two pounds with which to’ make it 
good. 
His way home led past Mr. Cox’s 


shop, and Mr. Cox, in spite of the cold, 
was sitting outside it among piles of 
second-hand furniture. 


Christmas was 
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the great marrying time in that part 
of the world, and the furniture busi- 


ness was brisk. Glad to escape from 
his own miserable thoughts, Albert 
paused. “Jessie back from ’er aunt's 
yet?” he asked, “No, not yet; comes 
back to-morrer,” responded the other; 
and then, looking shrewdly into the 
younger man’s face by the light of the 
shop window, added: “Been ’it by the 
loan club smash?’ “’Ow did you ‘ear 
of it?’ asked Albert in return. “There 
ain’t much as ’appens ‘ereabouts as I 
don’t ‘ear about, and pretty quick, too,” 
the 
present 


was the reply; and conversation 
turned first on the 
and then, under Mr. Cox's skilful guid- 
ance, to the deeper trouble. 

The shopkeeper was silent for awhile. 
It did not seem to strike him that any- 
thing had occurred to make him put 
an end to his daughter’s engagement to 
this young scapegrace. “Well,” he said 
at last, slowly, “I'd lend you the money 
myself, if I ‘ad it, put things 
straight, but I ’aven’t got it. I laid out 
all my ready money at a sale this morn- 


disaster, 


to 


ing. I’m sorry, lad, for I know you'd 
‘ave paid me back honest, nor I 
wouldn’t ’ave charged you interest 
neither. But about the best thing you 
can do is to go to Mrs. Evins. She'll 


lend it you if you tell ’er as I sent 


you.” 
“Mrs. Evins?” said Albert. “Why, 
she ain’t got no money. She lives on 


what she gets from the Church, and 
that ain’t much.” 
“No?” replied Mr. Cox. “Well, 
‘aps it ain’t; but you try, anyway.” 
He buried himself in the evening pa- 
assuming an air of obtrusive ab- 


per- 


per, 
straction which was calculated to show 
that the conversation was ended, and 
also to attract shy purchasers to come 
and inspect his wares. As Albert turned 
to go, the other looked up. “It ain’t 
all beer and skittles borrowing from 
Mrs. Evins,” he said significantly; “but 
there ain't no ‘elp for it, by what'I 
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can see of it. Don’t you get be’ind’and 
*ith ’er, that’s all.” 

Mr. Cox’s hints were not to be de- 
spised, as Albert well knew; and so, 
though despairingly, he turned his 
steps towards the back street where 
Mrs. Evans lived. 

Mrs. Evans was a widow who pro- 
fessed poor circumstances and lent 
money at an ultimate rate of interest 
which would have surprised some of 
those gentlemen of independent means 
who offer loans without security and 
occasionally cut quite a figure in the 
Courts. She had reduced the virtue 
of thrift to a fine art, and was the pos- 
sessor, though few but her agent knew 
it, of a few houses in the worst slum 
in the neighborhood—a slum which, 
though the vestry had changed its offi- 
cial name three times with a view to 
its reformation, was locally known as 
the Ashpit. Withal, she had succeeded 
in establishing her name on the pen- 
sion lists of the Church and of a neigh- 
boring Baptist chapel, and was not too 
proud to accept, with unobtrusive grati- 
tude, occasional shillings from an over- 
worked City missionary. 

Albert wasted few words in coming 
to the peint. “Mr. Cox says you might 
lend me three pound,” he said. The 
lady eyed him up and down. Mr. Cox 
occasionally served her, when her ten- 
ants’ rent was overdue, in his capacity 
of broker’s man, whereby he snapped 
up cheap, unconsidered trifles in the 
way of furniture at compulsory sales. 
Clients recommended by him were wel- 
come, and her frown relaxed. “’Ow 
Mr. Cox come to know of it passes me,” 
she said; “but true it is that my pore 
’usband’s nephew ’as jest sent me a 
five pun’ note this very day; an’ though 
I'd meant to do myself a little bit of 
good with it at Christmas, and pay the 
shops what I’d got be’ind with, I won’t 
disappoint you. Three pound, you say? 
*Ere you are. No, I don’t want none 
of yer thanks. You pay me back prin- 
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cipal and int’rest reg’lar, and then you 
and me won't fall out.” 

Albert held out his hand mechani- 
cally. “Don’t you want nothing signed, 
nor no security nor nothing?’ he asked. 

“Yes, you sign ’ere,” replied Mrs. 
Evans; “and don’t forgit as you pays 
me back a shilling in the pound, and a 
penny in the shilling int’rest, every 
week till you're clear. If you gets 
be’ind you pays a penny extry in the 
shilling on all what’s overdue.” 

The young man who went home 
whistling and clinking the money in his 
pocket was a very different being to 
the young man who had come with 
bowed shoulders to Mrs. Evans’ door; 
nor did his self-satisfaction falter till 
he lay in bed trying to think out the 
number of shillings in three pounds, 
and how many pennies there would be 
to pay each week. 


Christmas was over, and trade had 
fallen upon the new year’s slackness. 
Cookshops and general dealers seemed 
to have no casual twopences to give 
away. Then the foreman told Albert 
that for a week or two he must work 
short time. The partners had views as 
to the duties of employers in slack 
times; and, instead of dismissing those 
of the employés whose services were 
no longer required, the firm used to 
divide the scantier work among the per- 
manent staff by giving each less to do. 
“We must spread the butter thin,” the 
junior partner would remark. Whether 
the practice was economically sound 
or not is irrelevant, for it is the facts 
that matter; and the facts in Albert’s 
ease took the form of two-thirds of his 
usual wages when the next Saturday 
afternoon came round. 

Albert looked somewhat glum as he 
went home. His calculations had be- 
come complicated by the factor of a 
penny in the shilling on arrears. By 
a singularly ill-timed misfortune he had 
a fortnight before accepted a bad half- 

















sovereign somewhere in payment for 
goods delivered, and, as he could not 
trace it to its origin, had himself had 
to make the sum good. He had not 
dared to attempt any further falsifica- 
tion of the goods sheet, for there was 
no excuse for returning late from his 
rounds now that the Christmas pres- 
sure of trade nor, indeed, 
had he any desire for more of this un- 
derhand business. He had been sick- 
ened by his experience of what it led 
to; and Jessie’s criticisms of the de- 
faulting loan-club secretary had opened 
his eyes to a new view of his own past 


was over; 


conduct. ; 
Meanwhile there was Mrs. Evans to 
be reckoned with, and Albert’s jaw 


dropped a little lower. “I must tell 
mother she can only ‘ave five bob this 
week,” he muttered, “and there’s the 
dinner money for next week, and the 


slate club, and—well, me and Jess 
ean’t go nowhere to-night, and even 
then I can’t get straight with Mrs. 


Evins.” Suddenly he broke out vehe- 
mently, “Blast the woman!” But curs- 
ing did no good, and he had little 
enough heart even for blasphemy by 
the time the interview was over. Not 
that Mrs. Evans said much—it was too 
early in the day as yet—but her man- 
ner, the manner of a woman of experi- 
ence, was paralyzing. 

Jessie was a little disappointed at not 
being taken to the local pantomime 
according to promise, but, being a sen- 
sible girl, made no fuss about the mat- 
ter when she heard of the short time 
and the short wages. “Never mind,” 
she said briskly, “let’s ’ave a walk 
along the parade.” 

He took her arm, and to the Mon- 
keys’ Parade, by which name the great 
main thoroughfare was popularly 
known, they turned their steps accord- 
ingly. The wide pavements were al- 
ready thronged with two vast, unend- 
ing streams of people, mostly respect- 
able working-class folk, who spent an 
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strolling be- 
tween that end of the parade which 
was marked by the resounding iron 


illuminating evening in 


railway bridge and that other end 
where the road widened out, two miles 
away, into a square well filled with 
costermongers’ barrows and thrifty 
housewives. 

A line of youths, linked arm-in-arm, 
came swinging down the pavement 
clearing all before them, and hustled 
Albert and Jessie into the gutter. Their 
only reply to the outspoken remon- 
strances of quieter citizens was a repe- 
tition of their roaring chorus: 


For the brokers are ’anging on the 
back-yard wall 
Waiting for the two pound two; 
And the dear little bantams, in 
rabbit-’utch, 
Ain’t got the strength to cock-a-doo- 
dle-00-00-00! 
The cat and the lodger ’ave shot the 
moon. ... 


the 


At this point the party was faced by 
a similar party of girls similarly filling 
the path and shouting a different cho- 
rus equally out of tune. There was a 
short scuffle for the right of way; then, 
while the girls tidied hats and read- 
justed back hair, male voices rose tri- 
umphant: 


And mother’s got the rolling-pin, wait- 
ing for you to come in— 

Father, dear father, do come ‘ome! 

“*Dllo, Albert, got the "ump? Good- 
evening, miss. Look arter ’im,” said a 
quiet-looking youth who met them. 
“Good evening, Pigeon,” replied Albert 
civilly, for the Pigeon was not only an 
old acquaintance and a good fellow to 
boot, but was also in training for the 
eight-stone-six championship, and a 
gentleman of local importance whose 
social patronage was a desirable thing. 
“Good evening,” added Jessie. ““Where’s 
Amy tonight? Ain’t she coming 
out?’ “What oh! Where can Amy 
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be?” echoed a big fellow wearing an 
extravagant muffler and what he be- 
lieved to be a cunning leer, a stranger 
in those parts who, with a couple of 
friends, out to 
“Wouldn't she come out? 
blame ’er. Give 
my love, when you see ’er.” “What the 
‘ell!’ retorted the Pigeon. ‘“’Ere, Bert, 
’7old my coat ’alf-a-mo. I'll kiss ’im.” 

The stranger was nothing loth, the 


enjoy himself. 
Well, I don't 
with 


was 


‘er a nice kiss, 


crowd instantly formed a ring, and the 
fight began without further prelimina- 
ries. It was excellent while it lasted, 
for, as Albert expressed it, the stranger 
but 
The 
Pigeon manceuvred till the glare of a 


“knew how to handle his dukes”; 
it came to a sudden termination. 

gas-lamp shone into his opponent's 
eyes, and then hit him terribly in the 
mouth. The other staggered back into 
the vice-like grip of an unexpected po- 
who took him in 
The 
grabbed for 

Albert, 


crooked 


liceman, promptly 


charge. Pigeon as promptly 


his coat and vanished, 


while looking serenely uncon- 


scious, his arm into Jessie's, 
and moved on with the moving crowd 
in a direction opposite to that in which 
the police-station lay. 

But 


evening was not a pleasaut one. 


these diversions the 
Al- 


bert’s spirits were dismally low, and, 


in spite of 


as he steadily evaded the girl’s ques- 
tions as to the cause of his despond- 
ency, relations became strained, and 
they came home and parted early. 
Once at home Albert sat down heav- 
ily by the fire and pretended to read 
the paper. His mother looked at him, 
at 
but 
Upstairs the curate was visiting a dy- 
to had 


been hastily summoned. 


first curiously and then anxiously, 
was wise enough to say nothing. 


ing lodger, whose bedside he 


There was a knock at the front door 
—a single knock, a distinctly challeng- 
ing knock. Mrs. Hawkins went to see 
what it meant. “Elbert, you're wanted,” 


“Wanted?” echoed an- 


she called out. 
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other voice stridently, “I should think 
wanted. ‘E’ll by 
them as will know where to put their 


‘e was be wanted 


‘ands on ’im quick enough if ’e goes 
on with ’is tricks much longer. Taking 


the bread out of the teeth of a widder 
woman, and gettin’ round ’er with ‘is 
mouth. my ‘ard- 
earned money, ’e did, as I ’ad to toil 
continued Mrs. Evans, 
for it was she, more and more shrilly, 


mealy Borrowed 


and sweat for,” 
as one or two windows in the neigh- 
boring houses were opened, and inter- 
ested spectators appeared in the back- 


ground; “and now ’e comes with ’is 
yarns as ’e can’t pay. Pay! And 


‘ow does ‘e suppose I’m going to pay 
landlord? ‘Ow am I going to get 
my living respectable with a _ bloated, 


my 


‘ulking young feller like *im as won't 
keep a job when ’e’s got it, a-sucking 
my blood and a-robbing the widder and 
Here 
which 


the orphing?”’ she burst into 


loud tears, served to give her 
time to prepare the next detachment 
of 

Albert stood frozen 


her oration. 

the 
This, then, was the explana- 
of the 
forced to 
to pay 
his instalments on pain of being put to 


in narrow 
passage. 
of the dangerous silence 


He 


or 


tion 


afternoon. was to be 


beg, borrow, steal enough 
open shame and of having his most in- 
timate secrets exposed to the derision 
of the only public opinion of which he 
knew or cared anything. He had just 
recovered his power of speech, and was 

to out 
Evans, 


about burst when 
Mrs. 


him narrowly, started afresh, and, by 


furiously, 


who had been watching 
her superior volubility and the pecul- 
iarly penetrating quality of her voice, 
reduced him once more to dumbness. 
“Garn! Strike a woman, would yer? 
That’s all your fit for, ve loafing. good- 


for-nothing rasca!— 


Silence! The words died on her lips, 


and she was staring over Albert's 
shoulder. There were few emergencies 


for which she was not prepared, and 

















few turns of the screw which she could 
not apply at a moment’s notice to un- 
willing debtors; but she had not reck- 
oned with the possibility of finding the 
clergy visiting on a Saturday night in 
a house where she was collecting her 
dues. 

Albert looked round. 
descended the 
two before, and had heard enough to 


The curate had 
staircase a minute or 
get a glimmering of the situation. 

“I weren’t a-going to ’it ’er,” expostu- 
lated Albert, was still in a state 
of bewilderment at the 
transformation of the woman of busi- 
ness into a yelling fury. Mrs. Haw- 
kins was quicker, and seized the op- 
portunity to slam the front door. All 
of them forgot the dead in the quiet 


who 
unexpected 


upper room. “Come in ’ere, sir,” she 
said; and led the way into her kitchen, 
followed by the curate, and, a minute 
Albert, who had waited anx- 
fresh of Mrs. 
need not 
That 
for- 


later, by 
outbreak 
He 
however. 
for 


iously for a 


Evans’ recriminations. 


have been alarmed, 


good lady’s nerve had once 
saken her, and she was already scurry- 
ing homeward—as a disappointed spi- 
der scurries to its lair—wondering how 
best to save her reputation as a devout 
churech-goer, and how best to explain 
away the situation. The 


modest cups of tea with which she had 


awkward 


been wont to regale the clergy on their 
visiting rounds, and an obtrusive odor 
of sanctity, had 
deal more to her as an investment and 


been worth a good 
as an advertisement than the shilling a 
week the brought. 
And there had been incense in the hom- 
offered at outings 
were in debt, and a 
pleasant sense of power in the very 
her yet 


which deaconess 


parochial by 


age 


those who her 


hostility of those who hated 


would not betray her. She felt the 
need of quiet thought. 
“What on earth is the meaning of 


this?” asked the curate, as he sat down. 


“Is Mrs. Evans mad, or what?” 
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“Mad?” Mrs. Hawkins, her 
mouth suddenly unsealed. ““Mad? No, 
she ain’t mad, she’s bad, that’s what 


echoed 


she is; though what she’s got against 
my Elbert I don’t know. I’ve never 
‘ad no dealings with the woman my- 
self, I ain’t, and what’s more I don’t 
want to. 
sort once, but never agin, not me.” 
Mrs. Hawkins shut her lips tightly 
together with an air of determination, 
and forwards 


I ’ad dealings with one of ’er 


and rocked backwards 
on her chair. 

“t don’t understand what it’s all 
about,” said the curate. “What's the 
trouble, Albert? What was she doing 
here, and what was she saying about 
borrowing her money? She can’t have 


He checked himself 


any to lend—— 
suddenly as he realized that he had 
all but out parochial 
dences and so committed the unpardon- 


blurted confi- 


able clerical sin. 

“Not got any to lend?” broke in Mrs. 
Hawkins. “You don’t 
Them with the poorest mouths ain’t al- 


know, | sir. 
Ways them as ’as the poorest pockets, 
though they may ‘ave the poorest ’earts. 
*Earts? They aint got no ‘earts, some 


of ’em, but just money-bags beating 
in their innards, by 
I'll tell 


never told anyone, me being respect- 


what I see of ‘em. 
you something, sir, as I've 
able, and I ‘ope it'll be a warning to 
Elbert.” 

Albert was sitting quite still, with his 
head buried in his hands, and did not 
look up at the significant pause. 

“It was some time after I was mar- 
ried,” Mrs. Hawkins, “and 


my ‘usband fell out of work, and we 


continued 


was ‘ard put to it; and one day I bor- 


rered a sovering from a woman as 


lived near by. Just such another as 
Mrs, Evins, she was; you'd think but- 
ter melt in mouth. A 


penny in the shilling every week it was, 


wouldn't ‘er 
and I s‘pose it’s the same now, eh?” 
(Albert groaned) “and another penny 
in the shilling on all you got be’ind” 
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(Albert groaned again), “and afore I 
knew where I was, I was two pound 
in ’er debt. And then my ’usband got 
work again, and I trumped up one 
story and another for keeping ’is things 
in pawn, ’cause I didn’t dare tell ’im 
the truth, ’im being ’asty tempered. 
And then when I didn’t dare keep the 
things in pawn no longer, I'd get ’is 
best suit and ’is watch and chain out 
for Sunday, and put ’em away on Mon- 
day every week reg’lar till I was fair 
mad with fright for fear ’e’d miss ’em 
in the week. And then one day ’e 
said ’e’d got to go out visiting with ’is 
Oddfellers’ Lodge, and where was ’is 
clothes? And I ’ad to tell ’im every- 
think.” 

Mrs. Hawkins She 
evidently living those terrible days over 
again. Both of the men were looking 
at her, as if to see whether she bore 


paused. was 


marks of violence; but she was uncon- 
scious of their presence. 


“IT will say for my ‘usband,” she 
went on presently, “‘that ’e be’aved like 
a gentleman. ’E swore somethink 


shocking, but ’e never offered to lift 
‘is ‘and to me; and ’e says, ‘Old girl,’ 
’e says, ‘this mustn’t ’appen again, not 
if things is ever so. I'll go to-morrer 
night to the settlement,’’e says, ‘and 
the pore man’s lawyer.’ And ’e 
went.” Another pause. 

“Well, what happened?’ asked the 
curate. 

Mrs. Hawkins started as she realized 
where she was. “The lawyer told ’im 
as the best thing ’e could do was to do 
nothink, but just to let the woman ’ave 
im up in the County Court. ‘The 
chances are,’ ’e said to my ’usband, ‘as 
she’ll leave well alone, and be content 
with what she’s got already. But if 
not, you’ll find that the judge ain’t ’ard 
on your wife.’ And sure enough ’e 

vas right, for all she got was a nasty 
talking to and an order for ’arf-a- 


see 


crown a week till the debt was clear. 
And never, never no more did I ’ave 
dealings with the likes of ‘er, thank 
Gawd.” 

The 


Cornbill Magazine. 
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“But used she to come round outside 
your house like that woman to-night?” 

“Come round? She’d come round just 
before my ‘usband was due ’ome, and 
I’d be frightened into doing anythink 
or paying anythink to be rid of ’er. 
Then she’d go on and serve someone 
else the same way. You’d think she’d 
‘ave blushed to make ’erself conspicu- 
ous like that, but it’s my belief that 
sort ’ave forgotten what blushing is.” 

“Now look here, Mrs. Hawkins,” said 
the curate, “don’t think me rude. I 
want to have a talk with Albert, and I 
think Albert would like to have a talk 
with me. May we be alone for a little 
while?” 

Mrs Hawkins had shrunk 
usual unobtrusive self, and without a 
word, got up and left the room. 

“Now, Albert,” said the clergyman, 
“tell me all about it.” And Albert did. 

There was a long silence; then the 
“There are 


into her 


curate gave his decision. 
two things you ought to do, my lad. 
You must tell Jessie all about this.’ 
Albert stared. “Yes, you must tell 
Jessie all about this, because you ex- 


’ 


pect to marry some day, don’t you?” 
Albert nodded. “Well, then, you’ve got 
to begin your life with her without a 
secret of this kind to come between you. 
I’m not talking about Mrs. Evans; I’m 
talking of what you did with your em- 
ployers’ money. And you've got to 
pay that debt. I'll do what I can for 
I’ll see Mrs. Evans myself, and 


you. 
pay her what seems to be honestly 
owing. But you must pay me back 


week by week till it’s all cleared off. 
Nothing else would be honest; and if it 
comes hard at times, you must just 
remember that you brought it on your- 
self. And,” he added, standing up, 
“give up this miserable betting. It’s a 
perfect curse, as you know well 
enough.” 

“Before Gawd, sir,” said Albert, “I’m 
done with it.” 

And so the shadow passed from AI- 
bert’s life. 

H. G. D. Latham. 
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The room in which John Davies made 
shoes for the parish had originally been 
no more than an outhouse. The floor 
was of hard earth, untiled; the stone 
walls were uncovered, except by the 
grimy diligence of generations of spi- 
ders. But a window of a fair size— 
it was nearly half the length of John 
Davies himself, and he was not quite 
the smallest man in the district—had 
been let into the north wall, and with 
the addition of two short benches, one 
to seat the cobbler, and the other to 
elevate and separate his tools from the 
sea of scraps about his feet, the work- 
shop had been accounted complete by 
its owner. 

The prospect from the north window 
was as wide and clean and simple as 
the interior was cramped and untidy. 
The house stood upon the outermost 
edge of a scattered group, and on the 
brink of a long precipitous descent, so 
that nothing could break or block the 
view of level lands backed by a long 
straight sea-line. With this untram- 
melled sweep of landscape before him, 
the little white-faced man had sat day 
after day, with but rare exceptions, for 
twenty years, cutting and shaping, 
sewing and hammering, and raising his 
eyes occasionally to glance, in a fur- 
tive way that was peculiar to him, at 
the signs of the weather. 

Neither he nor his clothes ever 
seemed to grow perceptibly older. His 
hair, colorlessly black, and cut abruptly 
like the eaves of a thatched roof where 
it reached his collar, showed no ten- 
dency to turn gray. His shaven cheeks 
and chin (clean-shaven on certain days 
of the week) had been fringed by the 
same quaint frizzle of dark hair since 
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STORY IN THREE PARTS, 


he had arrived at years of discretion 
and deliberately selected this style. His 
neat, slim figure remained neat and 
slim, and did the utmost possible jus- 
tice to garments which might have ap- 
peared disreputable on another man; 
and the hat that he wore, week-days 
and Sundays, indoors and out, con- 
tributed something to the effect of per- 
manence in his appearance. 

There were actually two hats, soft, 
wide-brimmed, flat-crowned felts, iden- 
tically alike. The Sunday hat, when 
its glory was gone, supplanted its fel- 
low, whose work was done, with the 
slow certainty of a natural process, so 
that the cobbler’s small white face and 
shrewdly ruminative eyes seemed to be 
shadowed always by the same immor- 
tal brim. His customers had learnt to 
rely upon him, and his clothes, and 
his eternal occupation of the wooden 
bench by the window, as they relied 
upon the shape and stability of their 
little mountain. 

Then came a change. The cobbler, 
at forty-six, fell in love in a mild per- 
manent fashion, and married. With 
the affectation of scornful indifference 
which conceals the sensitiveness of the 
exceptional creature—the sedentary 
man amongst a population of field- 
workers,—he ignored the surprise and 
the jests of his neighbors, and grasped 
at happiness with both hands. 

But his bride’s character was not of 
the sort to “lead on to fortune.” Per- 
haps, if it had been, the tide of her 
affairs would not have left her so 
stranded that she could do no better 
than marry an elderly man with an 
able-bodied mother in unshakable pos- 
session of his house, and but small sav- 
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ings to set against this drawback. The 


young wife was stormy-hearted: she 
failed to get on with her long-tongued 
and what 
there the little 
due to his own patient and inalienable 
affection for both women. 


“Females!” he would say to himself, 


mother-in-law, happiness 


was for cobbler was 


with a tolerant smile and a wag of 
his head, when he had sought refuge 
from the tempest of tongues and re- 
gained the quiet of his workshop. The 
whole subject seemed to him to be 
adequately summed up in this single 
unrancorous word. 

It was not for long that his disinclina- 
tion to apportion blame where his 
heart wished to tested. 
Whether the 


cause, as the mother-in-law averred, or 


praise was 


wrong-headedness was 
ill-luck, or the very common combina- 
tion of both, the bride of a year died 
in giving birth to a boy. 

John Davies reverted to 
devotion to his bench in the little work- 


his former 


room, and the great change might have 
been thought to have left no trace be- 
hind it. But there was one difference 
in the hourly the 
When he raised his eyes from his work, 


habits of man. 
his narrow glance no longer sought the 
window, but the door. And morning 
and afternoon and evening, the chink 
of light there, running from the roof to 
the floor, was apt to be slowly widened 
to admit a bundle of fidgets—a restless, 
babbling, chuckling little lump of hu- 
manity, destructive of outward peace, 
but the very casket itself of the cob- 
bler’s peace of mind and heart. 

At midday one spring morning, eight 
after the death of the 
wife, little John (as he was invariably 


years young 


ray of pale sunshine 
The 
which ran past one side of the house, 


and a 
burst in together. 


called) 
rocky road 
to plunge immediately down a quarter 
of a mile of precipitous hill, was tink- 
ling and twinkling with tiny streams, 
and the least crystalline parts of these 
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the 
small boy and bestowed about his per- 


had apparently been collected by 


son. 

“Tat, tat!” the 
more in dismay than reproof. 
little frog from the ditch is this, not 
the little boy of John Davies, cobbler! 


fond father, 
“Some 


cried 


Look at your clothes!’ 

But little John’s round black eyes 
wisely rejected this advice. They 
gleamed with sure expectation of ap- 
plause while he struggled to withdraw 
something tightly stuffed into his coat 
pocket. It out at last with a 
jerk and a small seatteration of muddy 
water, and proved to be an uncorked 
bottle, which he held up to the light 
triumphantly, with the air of a con- 
noisseur. “Tadpoles!” “Only 
to keep them in the corner there for ‘ 
bit, and they’ll go to be big frogs for 


came 


he said. 


you!” 
“They will, too, if they'll live,” 
sympathetically. 


agreed 
“But 
your 


John Davies 
look at 
grandmother say?’ 

Little John turned the question hon- 
“Nain will be 


your clothes—what will 


estly over in his mind. 
asking, ‘What will your dada say’?” he 
returned artlessly. 

The grandmother had come in un- 
heard, and the cobbler’s eyes met hers 
over the boy’s head. They both shook 
with helpless laughter. 

“The little Isn’t he pert?’ 
said she in a stage-whisper. 

They would often exchange admiring 
glances or whispered comments in lit- 
tle John’s presence—“the little fox!” 
with a sly wink, or “so dear!’—as if 
their superior height raised their com- 
munications above the level of his ob- 
servation altogether; but he heard 
and saw and understood it all. It 
was a wonder that he was not more 
spoilt. The effect, rather, upon a very 
sweet nature was to make a little old 
man of him before his time. He had 
his temper from his father, but a clear- 
headed interest in the world’s business 


rascal! 














came to him from his more practical 
mother; and already, at eight years old, 
he could prompt John Davies in mun- 
dane matters, and would keep him up 
to the mark when an important pair of 
shoes was due. 

“There’s a letter,” he now announced, 
producing it from the same pocket 
which had harbored the tadpoles. “I 
had it from the post, to save him com- 
ing farther.” 

Superfiluous water had slopped over 
from the unstoppered bottle, and the 
envelope was wet and dirty; but little 
John wiped it with his muddy elbow, 
and handed it over with such an air 
of conscious capability and _ self-ap- 
proval that its condition passed with- 
out comment. 

The cobbler looked dubiously at the 
blurred address. He was not aware 
that he had the shoes of any one away 
from the parish, and knew of no other 
likely correspondent. 

“Perhaps the Englishman that paid 
you twice is wanting to pay the third 
time!” suggested the grandmother with 
a girlish giggle. 

The last letter had enclosed a postal 
order for a shilling, in part payment 
of a bill which had already been set- 
tled in full by one of the two tourists 
whose joint debt it represented. It 
had been very evident to John Davies 
that the two friends would meet again 
and discover the fraud; so policy, as 
well as honesty, required that he 
should lose no time about cashing the 
postal order, purchasing an envelope 
and several sheets of paper for a penny, 
and eleven stamps. These he took at 
the first opportunity to a_ literary 
friend, who willingly undertook to ex- 
plain the whole matter in English; so 
that the sender of the money received, 
in the incredibly short space.of a fort- 
night, tenpence in stamps, accompanied 
by the following communication:— 


“Sir—if you please this mony of 1 
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Shilling is pay before by the other 1 and 
his owen 1 Penny is the stamp and 
some of 1 Penny is some of the paper 
and the rhest is the onflop and 10 
Penny is to you back agen. 

“Setled 4 Feburary 188— 

“John Davis. 
“Crydd Pen-y-Bone, Llanybryn.” 


The last line had been added by way 
of advertisement, in a spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, by John Davies 
himself. Little had he thought, while 
he struggled with the perverse rushes 
of his pen in this direction and that 
away from the orthodox formation of 
the letters, that this addition and its 
prominence at a critical moment, would 
one day cause him to be the talk and 
envy of the whole parish. 

He examined the damp 
thoughtfully. 

“It is the answer from them to say 
they have had the money,” he said 
with confidence. The delay of a 
month or so seemed to him 


missive 


inconsid- 


erable. “Do you think you can make 
it out, little John, if I will open it 
now ?” 


For there were three grades of schol- 
arship amongst them. The old woman 
had once been able to read print, or so 
she declared. The cobbler could read 
printed Welsh and his own handwrit- 
ing. But little John alone, that col- 
lection of wonders in a small space, 
could make something of written Eng- 
lish. He did not value himself very 
greatly upon this superiority. He had 
other advantages which appeared to 
him more important—his ability to out- 
run grandmother, for instance, 
when occasion required. He answered 
his father’s question modestly enough, 
for all that he had the reputation of 
being the sharpest boy of his age in 
the school. 

“T’ll try,” he said. “Shall I have the 
crock for the tadpoles, Tada bach?” 

“What will I have after, for the 


his 
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water to soak the leather, my boy?” re- 
monstrated the affectionate parent. 

“The tadpoles won’t care anything if 
you will put only a little leather in it— 
only a little scrap, as little as you can. 
If I let them turn to be big frogs in 
the bottle, then the neck will be too 
tight for them to get out, look you!” 

John Davies abandoned argument 
and opened the letter, which he in- 
spected narrowly, with a puzzled ex- 
pression; while his small son made 
such arrangements for his tadpoles as 
he deemed necessary for their health, 
and then came to study the letter, with 
the whole length and weight of his lit- 
tle person leaning up against his father. 
The handwriting happened to be ec- 
centric and the wording obscure, and 
little John, like the larger John beside 
him, brought his eyes to rest upon some 
plain figures in the midst of the words. 

“Thirty thoussand pound,” he said, 
confidently, in English. “And there it 
is ugain, in the writing after it—thirty 
thoussand pound—pounds.” 

“Thirty thoussand pound!” shrieked 
the old grandmother. “The fools! To 
be talking of such a sum of money, 
when one shilling was all they sent, 
and that a paper one! What is the 
matter with them?” 

“From them it is, whatever,” said the 
cobbler, wrinkling his brows. “Here is 
the name ‘War-cop’—I can read that 
myself. And here again ‘War-cop,’ and 
here it is a third time for you.” 

“Here is ‘lasst Will and Testament,’ ” 
announced little John, pointing with a 
finger which left the trail of the frog- 
spawn behind it. 

These English words had added 
themselves to the cobbler’s scanty 


stock at the time of his father’s death, 
and a pale pink flush slowly spread 
over his wrinkled cheeks. 

“Some fools making sport of us, it’s 
likely,” he said, with a sudden acces- 
sion of dignified calm. 
must be finished this afternoon, 


“These shoes 
but 
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after that I will go to the Rectory. 
There’s nobody better than the parson 


with wills and some business like 
that.” 
“Yes, sure,” said the old woman. 


“Ask them at the Rectory, and get 
something out of them: for the tithe. 
There’s no reason in paying money 
and getting nothing back, that’s what 
I say to the church-people; and they’ve 
no answer except rubbishing about the 
old time, and something that was get- 
ting done before we were there to say 
if it was right. I tell them—a-ah! there 
for you, now!” 

Her tide of eloquence was, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, checked by the 
sight of her grandson hastily, and with 
a furtive tear in his eye, cramming dirty 
cobwebs over a deep cut upon his left 
thumb. He had begun whittling 
small pieces of leather with one of the 
delightfully sharp tools, about which 
there was a standing difference be- 
tween him and his elders. 

“Tada cut himself last week,” he 
babbied, in voluble self-defence, “so 
now we are the same; and both of 
us know the way now, so we will never 
do it again—no fear for you!” 

This ingenious effort to associate his 
crime with his father’s misfortune 
availed him nothing. Disobedience 
might be overlooked, but its foretold 
results never, and he was soundly 
cuffed and shaken by his grandmother 
as she swept him off to the dinner she 
had come to announce. 

The incomprehensible letter lay neg- 
lected upon the kitchen-dresser all the 
afternoon, as harmless to the quiet daily 
round of the household as an undis- 
turbed explosive. But in the evening 
it occupied the place of honor in the 
middle of the high chimney-piece, and 
little John sat up later than usual to 
gaze upon it with wonder, and to listen 
to marvellous discussions. 

John Davies had been to the Rectory. 
He came back with a subtle change in 
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his manner, which little John detected 
at a distance of twenty yards. 

“Well,” said the old lady, from the 
doorstep where she had been watching 
for her son’s return. “Did the parson 
see you? Did he ask you to take any- 
thing? Could he make something of 
the letter? Fairplay to him, he is al- 
ways for doing his best for every one. 
They are afraid to make a difference 
between the people of the church and 
the people of the chapel, look you—it 
would be cast in their faces.” 

The cobbler made no answer at first, 


but walked into the house and sat 
down heavily upon a chair in the 
kitchen. 


“The parson was at home,” he said 
importantly to the expectant pair, who 
had followed him in. “And he said as 
soon as he saw me that he was exrpect- 
ing me to come. Yes, I went to the 
study and I had a glass of wine, as 
if it was the day of the tithes. And 
then he told me what was in the let- 
ter, and more too—that was in his let- 
ter.” 

“Did he have a letter too—from the 


same place?” 


“Yes, sure.” 
There was a pause. John Davies 
seemed a little bewildered, as if his 


story were too large for him, and he 
did not know how to tackle it. But 
when it came, it came with a rush. 

“Like this it is,” he said suddenly. 
“Mistar War-cop of War-cop Grange 
has left all that was his, ‘thirty thous- 
sand pound,’ and his place, with the 
beasts, and the house in London—every- 
thing to John Davies, cobbler, of Pen-y- 
Bone, Llanybryn.” 

The astounded mother of John Da- 
vies collapsed upon a chair in her turn, 
and reeled off a string of exclama- 
tions, which called upon kings and peo- 
ple and the Almighty to bear witness 
to her amazement. 

“The letter that the parson had,” con- 
tinued the cobbler, still in the subdued 
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and weighty tones with which he had 
begun, “was from the friend of Mr. 
War-cop—that one who brought him 
here, because he knew the parson, the 
one who paid the bill first.” 

The old woman nodded emphatically. 
She had seen the man, and his per- 
sonality was something to take hold 
of in a shifting sea of mere ideas. 
“What did that one say?” she asked. 

“Stop you, a little bit, for me to re- 
member now. Well, there was a great 
quarrel between the father and the son 
—about a marriage was the trouble. 
And the father sent for a ’turney to 
make his will, and here is what the 
*turney told them afterwards. First 
this one and then that was to have the 
whole, but Mistar War-cop said in the 
end, ‘No! none of them shall have it— 
they would share with him. I will 
show them what I will do, sooner than 
have my son bring that woman here 
to be in my wife’s shoes.’ And there, 
lying on the table, was the paper that 
we wrote to him with the ten stamps. 
‘There is a man that will have his 
own, down to the twopence,’ says he. 


‘Put that name in! And to all that 
the ‘turney could say against him, 
‘Put that name in,’ he says again. And 


that was the last will, because in a 
week he was dead (poor fellow!) from 
an accident with his gun.” 

The story had to be repeated again 
and again before the truth of it could 
begin to take hold, and little John 
never afterwards forgot the novel at- 
mosphere of that evening—the three 
chairs drawn to the fire, the three minds 
(usually, in these hours of rest from 
labor, lax and divided, and already in 
the borderlands of sleep) tense upon 
one absorbing subject. The final pro- 
nouncement of his grandmother par- 
ticularly seized his imagination. 

“T see the work of Providence in this 
from the beginning,” she proclaimed, 
raising her voice to a melancholy sing- 
song tone—the note of prophecy and 
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revelation. “There was the rich man 
far away, brought to this place by his 
friend, and then there his feet 
guided to the rock upon the shore of 


was 


the sea. Since hundreds of years that 
rock was growing sharp to tear his 


boot. And then he was brought to this 
house to have it mended instead of to 
William Robaitch. How should he 
know so well the one to choose? Look 
you, dear people, the Lord was guiding 
him so that he went past William Ro- 
baitch, and came in through the little 
gate outside there! Then there 
the bill—take notice upon that again. 
One of them paying for both, and the 
other one remembering after a long 
Who was whisper- 


was 


time had gone by. 
ing in his ear that the 
mended, but the money without being 
And you, too, John, with that 
money. What was preventing you 
from taking the two shilling instead of 
the one, as the worth of your work? 
Or putting it in the plate at the chapel 
when there was some great congrega- 
tion, if you were against charging for 
once as William Robaitch is charging 
every day? No, no; not like that it was 
A penny was to be wasted with 


boot was 


paid? 


to be. 
the stamp sending it back, and a penny 
again buying the paper that it might 
be there, open, with the name of John 
Davies upon it when the Lord wanted 
it. heard them disputing of 
‘foreordination’—who can against 
it now?” 

“If it is to be, foreordained it was, be 
sure of that,” agreed John 
“but mind you, the stone is not on the 
top of the hill yet. You remember how 
they were after my father died, with 
the money in the savings-bank. Doubt- 
yas the son of my own father 


I have 


say 


Davies; 


ing if I 


they were then, and asking for papers 
to be signed with no time to read them. 
Only for the parson, I might have lost 
fn 

Little John looked anxious, and his 
grandmother fiercely belligerent. 


Al- 
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ready the notion of a return to a condi- 
tion with which they had been per- 
fectly satisfied in the morning appeared 
to them calamitous. 

“And I have no fancy to go out with 
a sound of trumpets, and come back 
whistling,” continued the cobbler, nar- 
rowing his small dark eyes as if in 
a prudent and comprehensive survey of 
possibilities. “No; and that’s why I 
have asked of the parson to say no 
word to anybody. Little John and I, 
we wiil go to London, where the law- 
Wil- 
liam Henry, my cousin, is there, and if 
there is any trouble with the English, 
Kin is better than 


yer is, and see how things are. 


he can help us. 
kind.” 

“What time shall we be starting, 
Tada?’ asked little John. The sudden, 
splendid definiteness of the develop- 
ment was too much for the cynically 
prudent demeanor he had been trying 
He put his question in a 
but his black 

The answer he re- 


to maintain. 
small level voice, 
sparkled anxiously. 
ceived justified the caution which had 
kept him silent until now. 

“You can’t be starting anywhere be- 
fore your bedtime, for that’s past half 
returned his grand- 
It was just what he 


eyes 


an hour since,” 
mother smartly. 
had feared. 

“I won’t be able to sleep without 
knowing,” said he with great firmness. 
“Like it was with the school-treat, re- 
member, when they wouldn’t settle if 
it was to be the train to Bangor, or 
only the lurry to Holyhead, and I lost 
my sleep thinking of it; and it was the 
lurry after all, and I was sick all the 
way there, and you said it should never 
be so again.” 

“It will be the train to Bangor this 
time for you whatever—and farther 
than that,” said John Davies reassur- 
ingly. “In a week or two, very likely.” 

There was hardly time even to feel 
the disappointment contained in the 
last clause of this reply. Another 























sleep-shattering question had to be de- 
vised without delay. 

“Will there be trees with rooks, and 
will the eggs be yours, Tada, and shall 
nobody have them but me?” 

“There will be everything that they 
have at the Rectory, and more,” said 
the cobbler, with cunning comprehen- 
siveness. 

“What will there be more?’ inquired 
the irrepressible little John. 

“There will be ‘birchin’-rods’ growing 
by the door, for a little boy that won't 
go to his bed,” threatened the grand- 
mother. 

Little John left the low wooden stool, 
on which he had been sitting wedged 
in between his elders, and scrambled 
on to his father’s knee, ostensibly to 
good-night; but when he had 
reached the higher level, he clung there, 
and established himself firmly, with 
his face pressed against the cobbler’s 


say 


worn coat, and his eyes, dreamily 
speculative, wandering round the 
kitchen. 


“A carpet will be over the bricks 
there, so Nain will never be doing them 
again, in rounds and crosses, with the 
green leaves,” he said, casting a look 
of some regret upon the worn tiles of 
the floor; “but the carpet will want 
to be swept, again, look you. And the 
tea-things will be hanging with curly 
little nails on the wall because of 
their being without any dresser to sit 
on.” 

He pattered on to put off the evil 
hour of bedtime, and John Davies, at 
least, listened, and grew curiously 
heavy-hearted. He was vaguely aware 
that these ineffectual efforts to illu- 
minate the future did no more than 
make darkness visible. He could not 
himself even dimly picture the back- 
ground of a new life, and to leave his 
little world for one that he could not 
picture was to him a change differing 
only in degree from that great change 
which none can escape. We call it a 
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“better world” which awaits us, but 
because that is unknown the world 
we know has to be bad indeed before 
we are willing to exchange it for the 
other—and John Davies had not found 
his world a bad one. 

He shivered a little and hugged his 
little son closer; while the sweet bab- 
bling voice carried his attention from 
the brick tiles and the long familiar 
crockery on the dresser to the screen 
of lath-and-plaster—papered with “The 
Daily Graphic”—which partly obscured 
the house-door, and to the steep un- 
carpeted stairway which picturesquely 
descended into the kitchen itself. 

“Tada will go off with you to your 
bed now,” he said, “and you can ride 
on him, clip-clop, clip-clop, up the old 
steps without a carpet. There’s a 
clever horse for you, that can go up 
the steps!” 

In some such way as this the battle 
often concluded, without shedding of 
tears; and little John rampaged and 
giggled on his father’s shoulder, in the 
best style, as he conceived it, of an ac- 
complished horseman, until he was set 
down upon the top step. There he pro- 
tested with pride that there was nei- 
ther tape nor button able to baffle him, 
and trotted off alone to his corner of 
his father’s room. 

But this was not quite the last of 
him. With bare neck and feet, and 
underclothing all awry, he appeared 
again at the top of the stairs and called 
mysteriously for ““Tada”—“only Tada,” 
he added insistently, when his grand- 
mother pushed back her chair. 

John Davies climbed the steps again, 
and was immediately pulled out of 
sight of the kitchen. 

“There’s a tape here gone into an 
old knot, fast, fast,” whispered little 
John. “Don’t tell Nain I couldn’t undo 
it, after me saying I could—you won't, 
Tada?’ 

It was a work of time and patience 
to unravel the hard knot in the dim 
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light; but the cobbler’s unaccustomed 
hands accomplished it, and he promised 
secrecy. Then little John hugged him 
and extorted another promise. 

“If you go to Londen (no matter if 
it won’t be to-morrow) you will be sure 
to take me, little Tada? For fear they 
talking English, 
tell 


look you, 


would be 


without me there, to you what 
it was?” 

John Davies promised readily enough, 
and went down. He might well have 
asked himself whether the ownership 
of thirty thousand pounds had robbed 
or enriched that dead father who had 
bequeathed it to a stranger rather than 
to his only But the that 
wealth might carry disadvantages was 
He only felt unaccount- 
the 


son. idea 


beyond him. 


ably depressed over sensible ob- 
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servations which greeted him when he 
sat down by the fire again. 

“You him,” 
grandmother. it won't 


the 
for 


spoiling said 


“But 


are 
be 


long. He must go from home to be in 
some big school now, like the little 


” 


boy of the parson-house. 

“Go from home?’ cried the cobbler. 
“Wiile he is yet a baby?” 

“He looks a baby, to be sure,” said 
the old woman. “He is no bigger than 
most of them at five, but eight years 
is his age, as well you know,—the same 
as Mistar Alfred, who is learning with 
strangers somewhere since Christmas, 
though they could make a gentleman of 
him at home. If we were like them, 
I wouldn’t say, but as it is—the sooner 
the better, in my judgment.” 

John Davies could find no answer. 


Gwendolen Price. 





THE GLADSTONE-BROWNING CONTROVERSY. 


“One thing I ought to have told you 
about,” observed Dr, Leete at break- 
fast, as we discussed the programme of 
the day, “is that Professor Martynson 
wishes to have an interview with you.” 

“And Professor Martynson is——?” 

“Our greatest living authority on Vic- 
torian and literature. 
He is making ‘The 
Gladstone-Browning Controversy,” and 
when I told him about you—that you 


post- Victorian 


his big book on 


were a resuscitated contemporary, so 
to speak—he was immensely interested, 
and asked me to lend you his essay on 
‘The Ethics of the Pseudonym in the 
Victorian Era.’ You know—in fact it 
must be quite familiar to you, though 
so anomalous to us—the curious double 
code of ethics prevailing in your era 
as regards false names. When we ex- 
mine the newspaper files that survive 
from your century we find that ‘John 
Jones, alias Robert Brown, alias Henry 


Smith,’ is always a gaol-bird, ‘wanted 





by the police,’ in 


But Charles Dickens alias Boz, Marian 


your phraseology. 
Evans alias George Eliot, and W. M. 
Thackeray, alias M. A. Titmarsh, are 
not ‘wanted by the police’ at all. They 


“Well, I should rather think——,” I 
began, but my host interrupted. 

“I know you can’t understand our al- 
tered point of view. 
ing to fit a glove of four fingers upon a 
hand of five, of own 
might have But 
this curious laxity of yours has had an 


It’s a case of try- 


as one your 


philosophers said. 
unforeseen result. Fifty years ago 
when Professor Martynson’s work on 
‘The 
undreamed of—every educated man be- 
lieved that ‘Recessional,’ ‘The Absent- 
minded Beggar,’ and ‘The Jungle Book’ 
were by the same author! 


Composite Kipling’ was as yet 


I suppose 
you can see the bearing of all this on 
the Gladstone-Browning dispute. Ah! 
here comes the man himself,” as the 

















tinkle of an electric bell announced the 
great man’s appearance. 

“But what is the Gladstone-Browning 
Controversy?” was on the tip of my 
tongue, but I was afraid. A man who 
wakes up accidentally in a new cen 
tury has a reputation to lose, and I dicé 
not like to admit that I had never 
heard of any dispute between the great 
statesman and the greater poet. I 
tried to recollect in Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr in Morley’s “Gladstone” any 
traces of the desired event; an un- 
spoken prayer, “Oh for hour of 
Claudius Clear!’ sprang up and passed, 
swift as summer lightning. It was of 
no avail. The inner tablet was a blank, 
and I turned in despair to face the 
dreaded Professor Martynson. 

“Don’t understand what the exact 
point of the controversy is?’ queried 
the Professor, looking at me as if I 
ought to be preserved in spirits. “Just 
let me make the point clear—if I can. 
Was there any such person as Robert 


and 


one 


Browning in your era?” 

“Well, I always supposed there was,” 
I replied. “Born 1812, died 18—: I for- 
get the exact year. Wrote ‘Sordello,’ 
‘Paracelsus,’ ‘Men and Women,’ and— 
other things.” 

“Ab!” said the 
Pickwick, and ruminated a 
Then the torrent burst forth. 

“There is an important and growing 
school that regards ‘Robert Browning’ 
as the pen-name of the contemporary 
Statesman, William Gladstone. 

“Goodness! where did Mrs. Browning 
get her name from?’ I asked, a little 
stupefied. (The question was unintel- 
ligent, but I had lost my bearings.) 

The Professor smiled—the smile 
the superior person. 

“Of course there was a Mr. Brown- 
ing—probably fifty. But the man who 
married Elizabeth Barrett—what evi- 


like Mr. 
moment. 


Professor, 


of 


dence is there that he wrote the poems 
you mention?” 
“Well, of all the——” 


But I had not 
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observed that the Professor wished to 
go on. 

“Some years ago, Professor Ituamiti, 
of Osaka University, startled the world 
by his sensational work, ‘The Colossal 
“Browning” Fraud,’ in which he 
broached the theory that ‘Robert 
Browning’ was the nom de plume be- 
neath which Gladstone chose to veil his 
literary personality. You would like to 
hear some of his arguments?” 

I nodded, and the Professor 
on. 

“One of the most marked features of 
your great statesman’s intellect was a 
subtlety which led to obscurity. Witti- 
cisms on this subject were thick as sum- 


flowed 


mer flies in ephemeral Victorian litera- 


ture. Now, it is at least curious to find 
that ‘Robert Browning’ was remark- 
able for obscurity too. His “Sor- 
dello’——”’ 


“And that’s what you call a proof!” 
I interrupted indignantly. But the Pro- 
fessor went on unruffied. 

“The mere fact of obscurity is noth- 
ing in itself; but our case is ‘cumula- 
tive,’ if I may say so. Mr. Gladstone 
was a violent lover of liberty and hater 
of oppression. So was Browning, The 
poet was a lover of Italy— 


Open my heart, and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “Italy.” 


He was a violent partisan of Italian 
freedom, a hater of Austrian rule. 
Now we know that Mr. Gladstone got 
into trouble for his ungoverned expres- 
sions of opinion on these very points. 
Again, the poet took an intense pleas- 
ure in the history, genius, government 
and peculiarities of the Church of 
Rome, at that time very unusual in a 
Protestant Englishman. So did the 
statesman. This love seems to have 
been connected, in both, with a pure 
delight in jesuitical subtleties of argu- 
ment for their own sake. The states- 
man was remarkable, even among his 
admirers, for his ingenuity in ‘making 
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out’ a case where to ordinary eyes there 
Was none; the poet was practically the 
inventor of a form of lyric which may 
be described as the Idealized Brief.” 

“This is interesting!” I ventured to 
remark, as the Professor paused a mo- 
ment. Then the professional habit 
reasserted itself. 

“Not to mention other points of simi- 
larity—similarities of erudite classical 
and Italian knowledge, of religious 
sympathies and antipathies—there is 
one very curious scrap of contemporary 
criticism of Robert Browning. About 
the time of your—your exit from the 
Victorian world—was written a small 
book on Browning by a young author 
named Chesterton—a work——” 

“I know it well,” I interjected. 

“A work which shows everywhere 
the mental euphuism (as our critics have 
named it) of your day. In dealing 
with ‘The Ring and the Book,’ he re- 
marks that it is unique among epic 
poems, in that it goes on the principle 
of ‘One Man, One Vote,’ or (more ac- 
curately) ‘One Dramatis Persona, One 
Vote.’ All previous epics had been 
written from only one point of view. 
And, he goes on to show, this is the 
literary equivalent of a political change 
—the change which asserted the right 
of every man to have a voice in politics. 
Note this: the admission is significant.” 

I looked attentive, and the Professor 
continued: 

“Suppose, for the sake of hypothesis, 
that Gladstone did write his big poem 
—what would be its leading charac- 
teristics? I think I may safely say (1) 
That it would be exceedingly prolix; 
(2) That it would be obscure; (3) That 
it would betray the author’s immense 
interest in and knowledge of Rome and 
medieval Italy by its choice of time 
and place; (4) That it would enforce its 
author’s master principle of ‘One Man, 
One Vote,’ in some novel and unique 
literary fashion. There is only one 


poem in English literature which satis- 
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fies all these tests—‘The Ring and the 
Book.’ It appeared when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intellect was in its prime. This 
is at least a curious coincidence. 

“One point more. This ‘Robert 
Browning,’ if he was not Gladstone, 
was his spiritual brother. The works 
of the great poet of Liberalism must 
have become the statesman’s spiritual 
diary—his comforter and companion in 
every weary hour. The man who 
found time to write about Lord de Tab- 
ley would have trumpeted ‘The Ring 
and the Book’ to the four winds of 
heaven. He did not. Tennyson—the 
representative of everything Gladstone 
destroyed—got reviews, consideration, 
peerage, everything—from his oppo- 
nent’s hands. But a man might read 
through Morley’s ‘Gladstone’ and not 
find out that there was such a man 
as Robert Browning—almost. The ex- 
planation (on my hypothesis) is quite 
simple. The author of ‘Waverley’ does 
not quote ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ The self-consciousness of 
anonymity betrays itself by habitual 
ignoring. 

“The internal evidence is something 
overwhelming. One thing is certain. 
This ‘Robert Browning’ had some mys- 
tery about him. The evidence that the 
poet lived a dual life cannot be passed 
over. There is a small poem of his, 
named ‘House,’ the thought of which 
is that he, the poet, is a Voice, un- 
known in his outer and vulgar shell to 
the world.” 

“Well, yes,” I assented, with some in- 
terest. (Why is the “Fallacy of Para- 
phrase” not given in the usual manuals 
of Formal Logic?) 

“Observe a curious 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


reference to 


With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 


The immense significance of this you 
will see before I have done. 
“In immediate juxtaposition comes a 























poem called ‘Shop.’ Here the poet 
idealizes the life where one escapes 
from the dusty work of catching votes 
—or customers—to some secret country 
house of romance. Note especially the 
words: 


He who rambles lone 
Makes Rothschild tremble on his throne. 


i.e the daily work done and despised 
by the poet is on a giant’s scale. Then 
let us look at the poem called ‘At the 
Mermaid.’ Here you have a direct 
comparison with Shakespeare. Per- 
haps you are acquainted with the 
‘Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy’ of 
If so, you will appreciate 
the perfect literary tact with which 
the poet tells you that ‘Here is a 
Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy going 
on under your eyes,’ by simply quoting 
the two lines from Ben Jonson which 
prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 


your day. 


The figure that thou here seest ... 
Tut! 
Was it for gentle Shakespeare put? 


“Then, too, look at the argument of 
the poem. What does this second 
Shakespeare say? That he abandons 
all hope of being ‘Next Poet.’ Why? 
Because he chooses to wear an impene- 
trable mask.”’ 

The Professor looked up, and I be- 
came duly impressed. 

“I may add that tradition attributes 
to the man who married Blizabeth Bar- 
rett a remarkable absence of intellect- 
ual conceit, and the reverse to Glad- 
stone. But I have not touched at all 
upon the anagrammatical argument. 
You know a tiny poem called ‘Wall’?” 

"7. 

“T should like to hear you on its sig- 
nificance.” 

I hesitated a moment. “Well, a man 
looks at a wall, and—and—it’s very 
optimistic.” 
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The Professor looked like a success- 
ful Serjeant Buzfuz. 

“You admit that the tone of the poem 
is ‘very optimistic’?” 

oe 

“Its atmosphere might be described 
by the single word ‘glad’?’ 

we 

“What were the quaint Victorian con- 


trivances called ‘walls’ usually com- 
posed of?” 
“Oh, stone generally. But——” 


The Professor jumped with delight. 
“Glad-stone! Do you see?” he queried 
gleefully, rubbing in the anagram hard. 
“Now for the last two lines of the 
poem?” 

My memory gave out, and the Pro- 
fessor repeated: 


Account as wood, brick, stone, this ring 
Of the rweful neighbors, and—forth to 
thee! 


“Having got this key of ‘wall’ for 
‘stone,’ let us proceed to ‘St. Martin’s 
You know the poem?” 
and the Professor con- 


Summer.’ 

I assented, 
tinued: 

“In the second verse, you find the 
line ‘Walls admit of no expansion,’ fol- 
lowed by lines implying that it is the 
want of gladness that prevents the ex- 
pansion. The next line runs, ‘What 
makes glad Life’s winter?’ and the 
last line of the same verse is, ‘Walls 
lie wrecked.’ The next verse ends with 
‘blind’—always the significant catch- 
word which warns the Browningite to 
be on the alert. Now for the next 
verse: 

Where we plan our dwelling, 

Glooms @ graveyard surely! 
Headstone, footstone, moss may drape— 
Name, date, violets hide from spelling. 


“The last line simply means, ‘Mod- 
esty forbids my saying it out straight.’ 
If these things are nothing,” cried the 
Professor, “then is Bohemia nothing, 
the——” 
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I interrupted in heartfelt admiration. 
“‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
“Is it not worth 
century 


came,’ ”’ I exclaimed. 
being ‘resurrected’ in a new 
to get new light like this?’ 
“One thing more,” said the Professor 
eagerly. “ ‘Childe Roland’—your critics 
could make nothing of it.” 
“Browning said it 
nothing in particular,” I remarked, de- 
voutly hoping I should not be asked 
for my authority. “Huxley thought it 
Old Age; Chesterton says it 
means the miraculousness of the Com- 


himself meant 


was on 


monplace, and——” 

“Now listen to Professor Ituamiti,” 
interrupted the Professor. ‘The transi- 
tion from ‘Brown’-ing to ‘Glad-stone’ 
is typified in the ‘unexpected little 
river’ which divides the dusky brown 
landscape of the first part from the 
mountains and happiness—the gladness 
The Dark 
Tower—the Gladstone- 
Browning the 
words ‘blind, as the fool’s heart’) built 


second. 
of the 
combination—is 


and stone—of the 
riddle 


(note 


of brown stone, and——” 

The 
muscles under constraint in a 
but it was too late. The Professor 
loked ruffled. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


put the 


second, 


yawn would come. I 
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I have 
I must lend you Pro- 
fessor Ituamiti’s book.” 

He rose; and as he prepared to go, 
he murmured to himself the century- 
old lines that formed a spirit-link be- 


“IT think, my young friend, 
talked enough. 


tween my old and my new existence: 


‘Back then to our sherris-brewage! 
“Kingship” quotha? I shall wait— 


Waive the present time: some new 
age . 
But let fools anticipate! 
Meanwhile greet me—‘friend, good 
‘fellow, 


Gentle Will,” my merry men! 
As for making Envy yellow 
With “Next Poet’—(Manners, Ben!) 


Then the mutterings became inaudi- 
ble. I thought I could hear a reiterated 
“Gentle Will!”: 
agination that filled up the blanks and 
made me hear the words: 


and perhaps it was im- 


Not see? because of night perhaps? .. . 

Built of brown stone, without a coun- 
terpart 

In the whole world .. . 


The Professor had gone. 
Richard E. Crook. 
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Eighteen miles from London, in the 
little Buckinghamshire village of Lang- 
ley, or Langley Marish, thére is to be 
found a small library, which in its po- 
sition and circumstances possesses an 
unusual character. Further interest is 
attached to it from an apparently well- 
founded tradition that a great poet 
used the library, and left there what is 
still shown to visitors as “Milton’s 
chair.” Leaving the dust-clouds and 
dangers of that “Via Appia” of the 
motor-car, the Bath Road, at the sign- 
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post, the road runs north about a mile 
Place, and thence a few 
yards west to the church, 
which stands in a square formed by 


to Langley 
hundred 


picturesque red-brick almshouses, the 
cottage, and the road. The 
church consists of two broad aisles, the 
south aisle containing a sort of open 
chapel, at the back of which is a very 
curious family pew, jealously screened 
off from the rest of the church, by lat- 
ticed casements. More like a long, 
stage-box than a pew, it is 


church 


narrow 

















profusely decorated, in late Renais- 
sance style, with the armorial bearings 
of the Kedermister family and of their 
various connexions. Some of the 
Prayer-Books contain the form of ser- 
vice to be used in “Touching for the 
King’s Evil.’ But the chief interest 
of this bizarre family pew is that it 
leads into a small and probably unique 
library. The careful donor, Sir John 
Kedermister (of a Worcestershire fam- 
ily), appears to have been Ranger of 
the royal park of Langley, within the 
“honor of Windsor,” and to have per- 
formed his duties so excellently that 
James I., with true Stuart lavishness, 
knighted him and bestowed upon him 
the mansion and estate of Langley. 
The knight, anxious to complete the 
foundation of his family by the addi- 
tion of a private chapel to the parish 
church, set about propitiating the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor by founding 
sundry benevolent institutions, such as 
a hospital, almshouses, and this little 
An old deed, or 
” bearing date 


theological library. 
“indenture tripartite, 
February 13th, 1649, recites 

that the said Sir John Kedermister pre- 
pared a convenient place for a library, 
adjoining to the west end of the said 
chapel, and intended to furnish the 
same with books of divinity, as well 
for the perpetual benefit of the vicar 
and curate of the parish of Langley as 
for all other ministers and preachers 
of God’s Word that would resort 
thither to make use of the books 
therein. 


These books are said to have num- 
bered between 500 600, but the 
curiously painted presses do not now 
contain more than 300 volumes. Old 
editions of the patristic writings natu- 
rally predominate, but the following 
titles taken at random from a MS. cat- 
alogue on vellum, dated 1638, may be 
of interest: “Purchas his Pilgrimes,” 
“Flores doctorum,” “Gregorij Thauma- 
turgi “Gregorij Valencia 


and 


opera,” 


A Village Library. 
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opera,” “Mendoza in Regum,” “Biblie 
Junij,” “Busaci arca medica,” “Bridges 
against the Pope’s supremacie,” “Sax- 
onize historia”; and for those who could 
not go to Nathaniel Butler, his shop, 
“At the signe of the pide Bull neere 
Saint Austen’s Gate,” there was a copy 
of 

The True Church, shewed to all men 
that desire to be members of the same. 
In six bookes, containing the whole 
bodie of Diuinitie. The contents 
whereof are set downe after the Epis- 
tles by Gr. Williams, Dr. of Diuinitie. 
That much was made of 
these facilities may be gathered from 
ceftain MS. notes in the fly-leaves of 
an old Antwerp Bible, in Hebrew 
and Latin (“ex officina Christophori 
Plantini,” 1584), by one J. C. Werndly, 
who was never either vicar or curate 
One of these notes is as 


pious use 


of the parish. 
follows :— 


170%. Jan. the 17. I began again the 
Reading of this Hebrew Bible (w», is 
the sixth time of reading it) may the 
Spirit of Holiness help me and gra- 
ciously Enable me to peruse it again to 
the Glory of God, and to the sanctifica- 
tion of my sinful and im’ortal soul. 
Amen, Lord Jesus, Amen. 


Another quaint note, the last of a 
series of similar ones, runs thus:— 


1701. XXXIII. Sbre the 3rd. J fin- 
ished the yYalms again by the mercy 
of my Savr. 


From previous entries in the same 
hand it appears that XXXIII signifies 
that this was the thirty-third time of 
reading. 

Elaborate precautions seem to have 
been taken for the safe custody of the 
little library. From the old deed al- 
ready quoted we learn 


that the said four poor persons [i.e., 
the occupants of the almshouses] 
should have a key of the said library, 
which they should for ever keep locked 
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up in the iron chest under all their 
four keys, unless when any minister or 
preacher of God’s Word or other known 
person should desire to use the said 
library, or to study, or to make use of 
any books in the same, and then the 
said four poor people or one of them 
at the least should from time to time, 
unless the heirs of Sir John Kedermis- 
ter being then and there present should 
otherwise direct, attend within the door 
of the said library and not depart from 
thence during all the time that any 
person should remain therein, and 
should all that while keep the key of 
the said door fastened with a chain 
unto one of their girdles, and should 
also take special care that no books be 
lent or purloined out of the said li- 
brary, but that every book be duly 
placed in their room, and that the room 
should be kept clean; and that if at 
any time any money or reward be given 
to the said poor people for their at- 
tendance in the library as aforesaid, 
the same should be to the only use of 
such of those poor people as should at 
that time then and there attend. 

If they the “iron 
chest” they were to pay for a new one 


lost their key of 


out of their weekly allowances, &e. 
Was ever treasure more _ jealously 
guarded? Surely it would have been 


better to place the library in charge of 
the vicar of the parish (who would, 
presumably, always be a scholar) than 
to have left it to the tender mercies of 
four old bedes-women. The result has 
been that an interesting collection is 
now in a pitiable state of 
When the squire resided on his estate 


neglect. 


there was a fire in the library at least 


The Athenaeum. 
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once a week, on Sundays; now the rav- 
ages of damp and rough usage (prob- 
ably in dusting) are deplorably evident 
on all the volumes, and particularly on 
some fine specimens of old binding. 
Matters have evidently become rapidly 
worse since the time of the Charity 
Commissioners’ visit (1815-35), for they 
make no recommendation on the sub- 
ject in their report. 

We have mentioned the village tra- 
dition to the effect that Milton used the 
library. This may well have been so; 
for the village of Horton, where John 
Milton the elder lived for many years, 
is only two and a half miles away, and 
we know that the poet spent six stu- 
dious years there, from 1632 to 1638; 
and although the “indenture tripartite” 
is dated 1649, the catalogue dates from 
1638, whilst a tablet gives 1623 as 
the actual date of the gift. Alas! the 
old house at Horton was pulled down 
many ago. But no material 
changes can rob the neighborhood of 
its immortal charm as the environment 
in which some of the most beautiful 
poems in our language were composed. 
“T/ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” “Ar- 
cades,” “Comus” and “Lycidas,” were 
all written at Horton, in the intervals 
of a truly monumental classical read- 
ing; and it is impossible to conceive 
that such a lover of books, and diligent 
collector of them, could have left unex- 
plored and unused what was, for its 
time, an important library, separated 
from his father’s house by but two or 
three miles of level meads and shady 
road. M. 


years 
























Women 


It is considered proper to affect a 
contempt for the kind of correspond- 
ence upon subjects of general interest 
which is carried on in what is called 
the silly season. If that name were 
given to the winter of Parliamentary 
debates there would be some sense in 
it, but there is none in its application 
to the pleasant time of leisure when 
people discuss matters in which they 
are really concerned. We nmiay sneer 
at this kind of correspondence, yet we 
all read it and enjoy it far more than 
the reports of Parliament or the vague 
solemnities of foreign correspondents, 
and we are right to do so, for members 
of Parliament talk for applause or to 
fill up time, and foreign correspondents 
write living; but 
spondents of the silly season write be- 


for a these corre- 
cause they have something to say and 
out of their own experience. They may 
be amateurs in writing and they may 
write foolishly, but their very foolish- 
ness tells us more than the portentous 
wisdom of “publicists,” for it teaches 
us what average people really think, a 
thing we learn from men of 
genius or from journalists. Think of 
the value and interest of a silly season 
correspondence on the death of Soc- 
rates, or the mutilation of the Hermze 
in a contemporary Athenian newspa- 
per, or one upon the proper treatment 
of the early Christians in a Roman 
journal in the time of Nero. We should 
read them more eagerly than Plato's 
Apology or Thucydides or Tacitus. 

These reflections are suggested 
the correspondence that has been raging 
in the Daily News upon the question, 


“For whom do women dress?” It is 


never 


by 


as promising a subject as you could 
have, and the Daily News is to be con- 
gratulated 


choosing it. 


upon its discernment in 
Nearly any subject that 
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between the 
lively 


recriminations 
sexes likely to provoke a 
correspondence, for the deepest human 
difference there is is that between men 
and women. Each sex is anxious to 
understand the other, and firmly but 
wrongly believes that it under- 
stand the other, and the result is some 
very pretty misunderstandings. In this 
case, for instance, several gentlemen 
have explained to the other sex in gen- 
eral the reasons why they wear clothes, 
or why they take a pleasure in wearing 
them. These reasons differ, but they 
are all expressed with great gusto, and 
they are nearly all quite wrong. One 
for instance, that thousands of 
women are content to squander on 
frippery huge sums which they might 
give to their poorer sisters. He has 
no doubt that women dress for the ad- 
miration of men and to excite the envy 
Their senseless love 


leads to 


is 


does 


says, 


of other women. 
of self-adornment often threatens their 
husbands with impoverishment and 
ruin. The fact that and 
mother were lately suffered to starve 
to death in Shoreditch, says this writer, 
should surely be a soul-stirring rebuke 
to woman heart, even 
though she be blighted by vanity and 
case-hardened by years of self indul- 
gence. This gentleman is here quoted, 
not for his style nor yet for his wisdom, 
but because he is a type. Many of the 
male parties to this correspondence 
seem to have a grudge against women. 
At any rate, they are hungry that 
women should take a pleasure in their 
clothes; and indeed there is nothing 
more vexatious than to see someone 
else enjoying a pleasure incomprehen- 
sible to ourselves. It is far worse than 
to see them enjoying a pleasure we 
cannot afford, for we may increase our 
income, but we are not likely to en- 


a woman 


any with a 
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large our capacity for enjoyment. An- 
other gentleman tells us that he is 
“wholly insensible to the extravagance 
of women’s dress.” The one thing this 
Hellenist is conscious of is simplicity. 
He considers that women dress for the 
envy of other women, and he calls the 
feminine love of dress “an all-pervad- 
ing mental disease.”” Another seems to 
get nearer to the truth, with 
little profit to his own understanding. 
“To the question, For whom do women 
but one 


” 


though 


dress?” he “there is 
logical and humiliating reply—for them- 
When men treat the subject 
in this spirit it is not to be wondered 


says, 
selves.” 


that women should answer with some 
sharpness. “Talk of vanity,” says one, 
“only the other day I saw one of the 
plain sex looking at his reflection in a 
moustache 


eurling his 


and putting his topper on straight.” 


shop window, 

Now suppose that a correspondence 
sprang up on the question, “Why Do 
Men 
lady wrote that their aim was to at- 


Play Games?” and suppose one 


tract women, adding that no sensible 
woman could possibly be attracted by 
the spectacle, while another said that 
their object was to excite envy in other 


men; and a third, having found the 
right reason, namely, that they play 


games to please themselves, proceeded 
to add that it was a humiliating one. 
In that case we might expect some men 
to be angry and some to be amused, 
while all would agree that they were 
utterly misunderstood. There may pos- 
sibly be some men who play games to 
and even a few who 
play them to excite the envy of other 


attract women, 
men. But the natural and right reason 
for doing so is because they like it. 
And that seems to be a good enough 
reason why women should give thought 
to their dress. There is nothing hu- 
miliating in dressing to please yourself 
than in playing cricket to 
please yourself. A painter paints, a 
poet makes verses, to please himself. 


any more 
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At least, if they do so for any other 
In fact, 
whatever we do well we do to please 
ourselves; and our object in life should 
not be to do everything against the 
grain but to take a pleasure in things 


reason they waste their time. 


worth doing. There seems, bowever, 
to be a belief among men, at least 


among the male correspondents to the 
Daily News, that it is not worth while 
They have given up the 
They are con- 


to dress well. 
business as a bad job. 
tent to be eyesores, and make a virtue 
of their Yet other 
and who 

have 


men in 
did 
some of 
their 
conquered 


ugliness. 
great 


their 


ages, men, too, 


things, spent 
abounding energy clothes. 
The young’ Elizabethan 


worlds and made great verses, arrayed 


upon 


like Solomon in all his glory; and the 


Spartans combed their long hair at 
Thermopyle. Are our affairs more 


important than theirs, or do we man- 
age them better, that we have no time 
rather 
the 


to adorn ourselves? Is it not 
that are 


burden of life than they were, and that 


we more oppressed by 
we can no longer sustain it with an 
air? It is a common error for the man 


of a poor and starved nature to re- 
proach the man of a rich and abound- 
ing temperament with frivolity. It is 
one of the life 


that pleasure always seems foolish to 


mean consolations of 
us when we lack the energy to share it; 
and that, no doubt, is the reason why 
men are angry with women who still 
have enough joy of life to take a pleas- 
ure in their clothes. But itis a bad sign 
that some of the ladies who write to 
the Daily News manufacture spurious 
motives for their wholesome and natu- 
taste. “Women for those 


ral dress 


” 


whom they love,” says one, and another 
explains that woman's dress is dictated 
by her economic necessities, that is to 
A third 


says that when she goes to Mass on 


say, by the desire to marry. 


Sunday she dresses for the honor of 
God; that when she goes to a garden 




















Simple 


party she dresses to do honor to her 
hostess, and so on. Let us hope that 
she deceives herself, otherwise she cer- 
tainly dresses badly. No one would 
care for a partner at whist who played 
only to do honor to his host; and who 
would be captain of a cricket team the 
members of which were all playing for 
the honor of God? If you are to play 
cricket or whist well you must do so 
because you like it, and because you 
think it worth doing for its own sake. 
There are, unfortunately, a good many 
women who take pains over their 
clothes yet who do not dress well; and, 
if a man may hazard a conjecture, the 
reason always is that they are dressing 


not for themselves but for someone 
else, usually for their dressmakers., 
It is better to dress merely to keep 


yourself warm than to dress to please 
your dressmaker. Most men dress to 
please their tailors; in particular, the 
costume of bishops of the Church of 
England has been almost entirely de- 


The Speaker. 
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have 


vised by tailors. The bishops 
been as wax in their hands; and con- 
sider the result. A woman, when she 
concerns herself with another woman’s 
dress, is as irresponsible, as prone to 
rash experiment, as when she concerns 
herself with another woman’s baby. 
The dressmaker regards a pliant cus- 
tomer as a kind of shopwindow for the 
display of her wares; and the woman 
who dresses from a sense of duty is 
victim to her 
maker's desire for advertisement. 
Dress ought to be an expression of the 
joy of life and not of any kind of sense 
of duty whatsoever. But it is not for 
the sex which includes bishops and 
soldiers to reproach women who dress 
from a sense of duty with the inev- 
itable result. Men are nearly all fig- 
ures of fun, and if they do not laugh 
at each other in the street it is only be- 
cause they cannot laugh at the same 
joke a thousand times a day. 


sure to fall a dress- 





SIMPLE 


There is a cant of simplicity, at pres- 
ent very popular; all manner of people 
with a very complicated philosophy af- 
fect the trappings of simplicity and 
think they have thus returned to the 
simple life, as some years ago it was 
the fashion to send a piece of brown 
paper in place of a Christmas card, in 
witness of “hard times.” We have 
known more or less well-to-do people 
substitute, with much satisfaction, rice 
for potatoes at luncheon on grounds of 
economy at the time that they were 
spending a hundred pounds a year on 
game preserving. One of the newest 
simplicity-mongers urges people to cul- 
tivate patriotism “because it is a 
healthy emotion and has a tonic effect 


* “The Simple Life.” By Charles Wagner. 
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upon the body of the being who is able 
to experience the sensation to the full.” 
On the other side as an example of 
simplicity is quoted the anecdote of one 
of Napoleon’s generals, who always ap- 
peared shaved and trim during the re- 
treat from Moscow. Was he, after all 
less or more simple than his fellow 
officers? 

The illustration is given by Charles 
Wagner in a little book which of all 
that have been written seems to us 
most certainly to have in it the root of 
the matter. In any case his philosophy 
is worth investigation, if for no other 
reason than Mr. Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation of it as a national text-book. 

Of course the simple life ceased to be 
possible from the moment that more 
than three or four families took to liv- 
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ing within the same square mile. Law, 
duty, etiquette, a profession, taxes, the 
three “R’s,” are complicated things. 
So are cooks, modern digestions, ambi- 
tions, clothes, railways, motors and 
games; and we cannot shed them all. 
But what people generally mean by the 
simple life is something with cheese 
and a country cottage in it, with top 


hats and frock coats out of it, the se- | 


lections and exclusions to be made en- 
durable by the cultivation of a general 
appreciation of dulness. This sort of 
interpretation has been ludicrously ap- 
parent in one of the daily papers which 
has recently devoted much space to the 
simple life. One lady’s recipe was a 
breakfast of nice fruit and “the whites 
of two eggs beaten up in milk till the 
spoon would upright.” More 
than half the proposals, if not so pre- 
cise as this, were of the nature of in- 
genious little dodges: the 
garden, a punch-ball in the stable, pre- 


stand 


a shed in 


digested cereals for supper, a wife who 
could cook: as if life consisted of meals 
and muscles. As compared with the 
rest this Alsatian peasant at any rate 
has this merit, that he sees simplicity 
to be a spiritual thing. Cheese and a 
cottage complicate life if your diges- 
tion is weak and your desires urban. 
So poverty is a less simple state than 
the possession of an income, because 
you are forced, if not into envy—the 
chief deficiency from 
struggle with unessential details, with 
the effort to get hold of something 
which no matter. A livelihood 
and life clash. But occupation is a 
small part of the problem. No man 
simplicity till he has a 
creed of some simple sort by which he 
can test the complicated motives of the 
hurly-burly. He must have reached the 
“distinctions that are plain and few,” 
some rule” and 


simplicity—into 


is of 


approaches 


“good old “simple 


plan,” even if it is no better than Rob 
Roy’s, that 
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They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

Such distinctions are: that a country 
ean only be defended by its citizens; 
that only an Arcadian can enjoy Ar- 
“adia (the smock does not make the 
cottager); that religion is not hatred 
of religious sects; that fine words are 
not fine thoughts; that news is not true 
in proportion to its luridness; that hap- 
piness is not a succession of pleasures 
will not make a 
fire), and so on. The rehearsal and 
absorption of such articles is the first 
step to the simple life, as the Greek 
saw who said everyone to be happy 
must have his own. hearth of thought 


(a box of matches 


at which to sit. 

At present those who chiefly boast 
of seeking the simple life are not the 
most simple. The American apostle of 
physical culture whom we have quoted 
gives the lie direct to simplicity. He 
would have us do something because 
it is good for something else, which he 
accepts from a complicated argument 
as the thing to aim at. Now the perfect 
simplicity is to think of the thing in 
hand. Instinct, for example, ia the very 
sum of simplicity. No doubt as a 
genus men owe some superiority to the 
emergence of reason which comes from 
the possession of a number of instincts, 
parallel and cross. Between these we, 
as complicated beings, must find a 
to decide, unless, like the ass flanked 
by equal bundles of hay, we are to 
perish from want of will to decide on 
the more pleasant. But the business of 
reason is not to skip from one instinct 
to another, or to go by the average of 
the aggregate, but to inquire which is 
best to follow when: the instinct, for 
example, of patriotism is certainly not 
a road to the instinct of exercise. Ten- 
nyson was simple when he said “Damn 
the slugs!” and the lady who thought 
“the birds in the high Hall garden” 
were nightingales was affected. Her 


ray 

















mind was set on some false theory of 
poetry when she ought to have been 
thinking whether rooks or thrushes ut- 
tered a monosyllable most like “Maud, 
Maud, Maud.” So the French general 
was simple because he had made up 
his mind once for all that the minutiz 
of military etiquette were good, and 
he was quit for the rest of his life of 
the trouble of finding excuses and ex- 
ceptions. It is surprising to find this 
Alsatian peasant—with some touch of 
socialism and liable to the pulpit tone 
—continually recurring to military 
parallels. The reason is that discipline 
is one of the finest agents of simplicity, 
because it cuts off at a stroke indecisive 
arguings, and we should become a sim- 
ple nation if we were all disciplined. 
Naval men are of all classes the most 
simple, perhaps because they have to 
do with the sea—a good, simple, im- 
perative element, too deep and strong 
not to find out superficiality—and have 
the double discipline of the winds and 
the service. Countrymen who have to 
do with animals or deal in the lonely 
places are similarly subdued to the 
simple life that they work in. We have 
known simple sportsmen. 

If the simple life must have a coun- 
try cottage in it—and the town on the 
whole is an antipodes to simplicity, a 
place, as it were, that stands on its 
The Outlook. 


Our Ignorance of the Life After Death. 
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head on the other side of the globe— 
only those people who have a sense of 
country things can attain it. In fact 
very few have this sense. To claim it 
you must feel the ground on which 
you tread to be holy. Your senses must 
be tuned to loneliness and satisfied 
with the songs of birds, the change of 
the leaf, the scent of the earth. 


Bed in the bush with the stars to see, 
Bread to dip in the river; 

That is the life for a man like me, 
That is the life for ever. 


To most people it is only the “life 
for a week.” As Dickens’s imagina- 
tion died away if he was away from 
town for a fortnight, the vital interest 
of lesser cockneys is sapped by the con- 
tinuance of the simple country life; and 
the life is unhealthy, even complicated, 
directly it seems monotonous. You 
must be born or trained to feel the hum 
of a cockchafer an event, to see signifi- 
cance in the shape of a cloud, and to 
find knowledge in the face of a cot- 
tager. Oherwise it is a serious com- 
plication of things to bring a mind 
clothed in Watteau fashions into coun- 
try places. The contrast is as foolish 
as back-to-the-land pleas printed as a 
palimpsest to the latest fashions, social 
jottings or the most popular lies. 





OUR IGNORANCE OF THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


We know nothing whatever about 
the next world. Even those who ac- 
cept the Christian Revelation most 
heartily and most completely must ad- 
mit with St. John that “it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” Christ 
taught, and His disciples believed, that 
the soul of man is eternal, and does not 
die with the body. St. Paul summed 
up Christ’s teaching on the subject of 





immortality when he said that He had 
“abolished death.” Against this igno- 
rance man has for ever chafed. Upon 
the dark background of the future, the 
religious imagination, helped by the 
inner light of conscience, throws beau- 
tiful and terrible pictures. But with 
each succeeding age the pictures dis- 
solve and change. Knowledge cannot 
pierce the visible darkness which di- 












na 
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vides this world from the next. As 
the years grow on we gain wisdom, 


but not certainty :— 


Wisdom. That becoming wise meant 
making slow and sure advance 

From a knowledge proved in error to 
acknowledged ignorance. 


All popular ideas of heaven and hell 
are just now fading away. The 
ventional heavens fail to satisfy the as- 
pirations of man, and all conceptions 
of the everlasting tortures of the 
damned fade before a new consistency 


con- 


of thought which cannot reconcile eter- 
nal punishment with “the knowledge 
and love of God.” 

Our forefathers 
some everlasting 
never-ending worship, in others to a 
happy and prosperous life in a_per- 
fectly governed and perfectly healthy 
At times, inspired by the love of 


forward in 
and 


looked 


moods to rest 


city. 
Nature, they Christianized the classic 
picture of the Elysian Fields. To-day 
the not 
when what 


desire rest 
life 
death, 
and desire abundant life. 
To most healthy healthy 
minds effort is in itself delightful. If 
men do not need to make an effort for 
their living, they will do it for their 
effort brings 
than anything 
taking life as a whole. The thought of 
everlasting worship satisfies fewer and 
It belongs to an 


normal man does 


asks himself he 


he 


would choose. Rest suggests 


we more 


bodies and 


pleasure. Successful 


more happiness else, 


fewer people to-day. 
age when men thought of God as a 
kind of King who took perpétual pleas- 
ure in homage. We still sing of “sweet 
fields beyond the swelling flood,” and 
find refreshment in the thought, but no 
for wander- 
The 


is still 


one desires to live ever 
ing amid the beauties of Nature. 
thought of an life 


attractive, but the heavenly Jerusalem 


ideal civie 


brings thoughts of Utopia now rather 
We still 
pray against “everlasting damnation,” 


than of the life everlasting. 





Our Ignorance of the Life After Death. 


and desire to get rid of the worm of 
remorse that dieth not, but our pray- 
ers, however earnest, no longer bring 
visions of the burning pit. Such vis- 


ions would be called up nowadays 
rather by the Divine Comedy than by 
the Church Service. Other hopes 


charm us to-day, and other fears re- 
These, again, will change their 
The con- 


strain. 
form in the next generation. 
ditions of this life alter, and 
quently the conceptions of that life to 
which we instinctively look for conso- 
reward and 
Nevertheless, 


conse- 


lation and 
retribution, change also. 
these pious opinions of the past, the 


explanation, 


outcome as they are of a spiritual pre- 
occupation more concentrated than any- 
thing of which the present age is capa- 
ble, are not without their value. Im- 
aginary they may have been, but—— 


God is also in sleep, and dreams advise, 

Which He hath sent propitious, some 
great good presaging. 

We smile reverently as we look back. 

Crowns and sweet 

fields, all melt away together. Still, 

the words of Christ, which cannot pass 


and cities, feasts 


away while human nature remains, 
sound in our hearts. “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 


nothing.” But how shall these things 
Again there comes back upon us 
baffling realization of our 
rance. Why, why, have we been told 
little? Yet if we cease to strive, 
and begin to think the matter out, are 
we very sure what it is for which we 
How could any revelation 
In what words, by 
could the continued 


be? 
the igno- 


so 


are asking? 
have come to us? 
what similitudes, 
life of the spirit have been described? 
“Heaven is not a place, but a state of 
The sentence has be- 
come a commonplace. If such be the 
case, we find that state of mind well 
described in the Gospels, with princi- 
ples laid down for its attainment, prin- 
ciples to whose truth the spirit within 


mind,” we say. 




















“peareth witness.” “If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death,” said 
Christ; and who can deny that the life 
of the spirit is nourished by all good- 
ness, or assert dogmatically that it can- 
not survive the flesh? It is 
enough to prove that hell is not a place 
of torment beneath our feet, easy 
enough to prove that heaven is not a 
cloudland over our heads; but it is im- 
possible to prove that soul and body 
otherwise there 


easy 


cannot exist apart, 
would be no difference between a man 
and a However truly Christ, 
or our own reason, or our own divine 


corpse. 


intuitions have convinced us of the pos- 
sibility of a disembodied or a re-em- 
bodied life, we still cannot conceive, or 
at any rate cannot put into words, the 
mode of such But sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that 
the exact of the eternal life 
of the spirit could be revealed to us, 
so that we could believe in it exactly 
as we believe in this present world. 
What would be the effect of this knowl- 
edge upon the human mind? It would 
mean, we believe, the death of religion. 
What place would remain for faith in 
We should calculate upon 
heaven as we calculate upon old age. 
The who did not do his best to 
secure a comfortable situation 
land to which illness or accident might 
any day, and the years must some day, 
take him would be an improvident fool, 
that would be all. There would be no 
such thing as repentance. The moral 
A man might curse 


an existence. 


nature 


God? 


man 
in the 


would die. 
his folly in forgetting his interest, he 
would not hate the act which set him 
The innate desire to 


sense 


wrong with God. 
go on living would no longer act as 
a moral and religious spur. Men would 
not try to deepen their spiritual lives, 


The Spectator. 
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to increase, that is, their spiritual vi- 
tality by the understanding and keep- 
commandments. 
life by 


ing of Christ’s two 
The effort to 
with the source of life would be mean- 


The whole spiritual horizon 


obtain contact 
ingless. 
would close in. 
by certainty would lose all power to 
Men would no longer 
their hearts that they 
recognize the presence of God every- 
where. Such certainty as we are sup- 
posing would be a prelude to the de- 
Hitherto his road has 
As we look back 


Aspiration hemmed in 
soar. try to 


purify might 


scent of man. 
always led upwards. 
we can trace it by the light of learning 
more or less clearly right down into an 
In front we can see nothing 
tangible, nothing but 
which belong to a kingdom “not from 
hence.” Forward, upward, can 
only move by faith. If the knowledge 
granted, would 


abyss. 
those ideals 
we 


we crave were men 
material, 
We 


deed be “drowned in security.” 


surely become 


earthy, 


more more 
should in- 
There 
is a terrible verse in the Psalms which 


more secular. 


our 
their 
into 


believe, describe 
“And he gave 


and sent leanness withal 


would, we soon 


condition: them 
desire: 
their soul.” 

That men cease to 
what they cannot know, we do not for 
Every age will 
embody its hopes in a new description 


will dream of 


a moment suppose. 
of heaven. Every description will be 
worth study, in order— 


That in these masques and shadows we 
may see 
Thy sacred way, 
And by those hid ascents climb to that 
day, 
Which breaks from Thee, 
Who art in all things, though invisibly. 
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formed at 
of an 


A committee has been 
Milan for the establishment 
Academy on the lines of that at Paris; 
but with this important difference, that 
the Italian “immortals” will be elected 
by means of national plebiscites. There 
will be three sections,—literature, sci- 
ence and art. 


Mr. Seppings Wright’s naval book on 
the Russo-Japanese war—“With Togo” 
—will be published soon by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. Mr. Seppings 
Wright, who was on board Admiral 
Togo’s flagship during the operations 
before Port Arthur, was one of the spe- 
cial artists of the JJlustrated London 
News, and reproductions of his sketches 
will, of course, form a feature of his 


book. 


German literary journals report that 
the Finnish people, notwithstanding 
political oppression at the hands of 
Russia, continue their learned interests 
unabated. The Finnish Literary So- 
ciety is publishing a series of transla- 
tions of classics in philosophy. Plato’s 
“Gorgias” and the writings of Des- 
cartes have recently been followed by a 
two-volume translation of Rousseau’s 
“Emile,” by Julmari Habl. At the 
same time the society published a sec- 
ond instalment of popular Finnish mel- 
odies and songs. 


Prof. John S. Nollen has edited for 
Messrs. Henry Holt and Company a 
collection of Schiller’s best lyrics and 
ballads under the general title “Schil- 
ler’s Poems.” The selection has been 
made with the special purpose of show- 
ing the relation between Schiller’s poe- 
try and his life, and to bring out 
his relation to Goethe and to the #s- 
thetic and philosophic movement of the 


classical period in German literature. 
It is believed that Schiller’s minor 
poems are very well suited to this 
purpose, entirely aside from their in- 
trinsic merit as poetry of a high order. 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ announce- 
ments for the autumn include “Mrs. 
Brookfield and Her Circle,” by Charles 
and Frances Brookfield; “James An- 
thony Froude: a Biography,” by Her- 
bert Paul; “George Macdonald: a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Appreciation,” by 
One of His Intimate Friends; “Seven 
Angels of the Renascence: the story of 
art from Cimabue to Claude,” by Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A.; “The Parables 
of Jesus,” by the Bishop of Stepney; 
“Selected Passages from Unpublished 
Sermons and Addresses,” by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke; “The Creed of 
Creeds,” by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


“The Westminster Library,” for 
which Dr. W. Barry has written a 
volume on “The Holy Scriptures: their 
Origin, Authority, and Interpretation,” 
is a new series of manuals for Roman 
Catholic priests and students which 
Messrs. Longmans are preparing on the 


lines of their “Handbooks for the 
Clergy.” The series is being edited 
by Mgr. Ward, President of St. Ed- 


mund’s College, and Father Thurston, 
S.J., and the volumes already arranged 
for it include “The Holy Eucharist,” 
by Bishop Hedley, of Newport; “Our 
Young People: A Book for Priests,” by 
Canon James Keatinge; “The Catholic 
Calendar,” by Father Thurston; “The 
Priest’s Studies,” by Dr. T. B. Scannell; 
“Church Music,” by Mgr. Connelly; 
“Preparation for tue Pulpit,” by Fa- 
ther Lucas, S.J., and “Patrology,” by 
Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. 












